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PREFACE 


Walking  the  Walk:  Controlling  Arms  in  the  1990s,  is  a  summary  of  the  Defense 
Nuclear  Agency's  Fifth  Annual  International  Conference  on  Controlling  Arms.  The  confer¬ 
ence  was  organized  to  provide  a  multinational  forum  on  topics  that  constitute  the  policies, 
technologies,  and  operations  of  arms  control,  threat  reduction,  proliferation  prevention,  and 
counterterrorism.  The  1996  gathering  was  held  at  the  Marriot  Waterside  Hotel  and  Conven¬ 
tion  Center  in  Norfolk,  Virginia  from  3  to  6  June.  On  26  June  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
was  redesignated  the  Defense  Special  Weapons  Agency. 

The  report  is  a  summary  of  the  conference  sessions.  The  speech  by  the  Honorable 
John  M.  Deutch,  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  is  presented  verbatim  as  transcribed.  The 
views  presented  are  those  of  the  conference  participants  and  do  not  represent  those  of  the 
Defense  Special  Weapons  Agency,  the  Department  of  Defense,  Science  Applications  Inter¬ 
national  Corporation  (SAIC),  or  the  Center  for  Verification  Research. 

Jonah  E.  Kaplan  and  Richard  S.  Soil  of  the  Center  for  Verification  Research/SAIC  ed¬ 
ited  this  report.  The  rapporteurs  were  Dru  Byrom,  Rita  DiCasagrande,  William  P.  Haas,  Jes¬ 
sica  Kaplan,  Jonah  E.  Kaplan,  Sheetal  Patel,  Anne  Shukis,  and  Nicole  A.  Verna.  The  editors 
thank  David  R.  Wilton  for  his  editorial  support. 
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OVERVIEW 


WALKING  THE  WALK:  CONTROLLING  ARMS  IN  THE  1990s 


For  four  decades,  the  deep  freeze  in 
relations  between  East  and  West  limited 
the  scope  and  potential  of  arms  control. 
Negotiations  for  controlling  arms  during 
this  Cold  War  occurred  infrequently,  and 
the  diminished  goals  and  limited  results 
reflected  the  overall  distrust  between  the 
superpowers.  One  could  talk  about  a 
worldwide  comprehensive  test  ban  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons,  one  could  even  talk  about 
dismantlement  and  reduction  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  but  talk  was  about  as 
far  as  one  could  go  because  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  international  system-in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  requirements  for  maintaining  a 
strategy  and  posture  based  on  maximum 
deterrence-rendered  implementation  of 
such  talk  untenable,  if  not  foolhardy. 

Now  that  the  Cold  War  has  ended, 
and  along  with  it  the  virtual  obsession 
with  high  levels  of  armaments,  arms  con¬ 
trol  has  received  a  mighty  boost.  Interna¬ 
tional  leaders  are  looking  to  the  arms  con¬ 
trol  community  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
peace  between  East  and  West  and  to  en¬ 
sure  the  continuation  of  this  peace  while 
stemming  an  increasingly  serious  threat: 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  (WMD)  to  and  from  potentially 
troublesome  countries.  This  renewed  fo¬ 
cus  on  arms  control  begs  the  question 
asked  by  members  of  the  arms  control 
community  a'nd  by  the  organizers  of  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency  conference 
summarized  in  this  document:  "We've 
talked  the  talk,  but  can  we  walk  the 
walk?"  In  other  words,  can  we  fulfill  the 
promises  made  during  negotiations  with 
the  means  for  implementing  them?  This 
is  the  central  question  confronting  the 
arms  control  community  today  as  the 
great  hopefulness  augured  by  the  end  of 


the  Cold  War  has  given  way  to  post-Cold 

War  realities.  These  realities  include: 

•  the  large  number  of  players  involved 
in  controlling  arms  and  the  large 
number  of  arrangements,  compared  to 
the  bilateral  Cold  War  arrangements 
in  which  there  were  fewer  players  and 
fewer  regimes, 

•  the  growing  attainability  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  especially  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  by 
less  developed  countries  and  subna¬ 
tional  groups, 

•  asymmetries  between  parties  in  capa¬ 
bilities,  requirements,  and  expecta¬ 
tions  for  both  WMD  and  economic 
development  (e.  g.,  nuclear  "haves" 
versus  nuclear  "have-nots,"  economic 
"haves"  versus  economic  "have- 
nots"), 

•  threats  which  are  less  clearly  defined 
than  in  the  past  (when  the  prospects 
of  a  U.S.-Soviet  Armageddon  ruled 
the  day), 

•  uncertain  shifts  in  alliances,  perspec¬ 
tives,  and  attitudes,  as  well  as  linger¬ 
ing  distrust  between  nations, 

•  uncertain  domestic  political  factors 
within  key  parties  to  an  agreement 
(such  as  internal  political  wrangling, 
competing  resource  demands,  insuffi¬ 
cient  coordination  among  the  policy, 
technical,  and  operational  communi¬ 
ties,  and  tensions  between  arms  con¬ 
trol  and  military  requirements),  and 

•  the  need  for  more  resources,  technical 
hardware,  and  personnel  to  imple¬ 
ment,  monitor,  and  comply  in  perpe¬ 
tuity  with  an  increasing  number  of 
agreements  at  a  time  when  financial 
and  political  support  are  far  from  cer¬ 
tain. 
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Held  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  this  fifth  in 
a  series  of  annual  International  Confer¬ 
ences  on  Controlling  Arms  sponsored  by 
the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DNA)  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  particularly  auspicious  time: 
three  weeks  later,  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  was  redesignated  the  Defense 
Special  Weapons  Agency  (DSWA)  to  re¬ 
flect  its  expanded  charter  under  a  1995 
Department  of  Defense  directive  resulting 
from  two  congressionally  mandated  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  Agency's  roles  and  functions. 
The  special  weapons  in  the  Agency's  new 
name  include-in  addition  to  nuclear- 
chemical,  biological,  and  advanced  con¬ 
ventional  weapons,  and  their  delivery 
systems. 

Accordingly,  DSWA  manages  and 
conducts  research  and  development  of 
technologies  to  enable  U.S.  government 
implementation,  compliance,  and  verifi¬ 
cation  of  treaties,  agreements,  and  initia¬ 
tives  for  controlling  arms.  This  includes, 
in  addition  to  arms  control  regimes  such 
as  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaties 
(START)  and  the  Chemical  Weapons 
Convention,  U.S.  efforts  to  prevent  and 
respond  to  proliferation  of  special  weap¬ 
ons  and  to  protect  against  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  use,  as  well  as  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Cooperative  Threat  Re¬ 
duction  (CTR)  Program  to  assist  the  former 
Soviet  states  in  removing  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  WMD-related  remnants  of  the 
Cold  War. 

In  taking  the  pulse  of  international 
arms  control,  the  conference  revealed  a 
sense  of  pride  combined  with  a  sense  of 
uncertainty  over  the  future:  Pride,  be¬ 
cause  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
recent  years;  uncertainty,  because  the 
promise  of  controlling  arms  might  be  hin¬ 
dered  or  derailed  by  a  host  of  conditions, 
many  of  them  enumerated  above,  that 
have  emerged  or  have  increased  in  im¬ 
portance  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
juxtaposition  of  accomplishments  and 


uncertainties,  along  with  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  challenges,  was  a  major  theme 
raised  in  the  keynote  address  by  Major 
General  Gary  L.  Curtin,  USAF,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  DNA/DSWA.  General  Curtin  called 
on  conference  participants  to  identify  and 
offer  alternative  political,  technical,  and 
operational  solutions  to  assist  policymak¬ 
ers,  technology  developers,  and  end-users 
in  the  implementation  process. 

These  discussions  of  options  available 
to  the  policy,  technical,  and  user  com¬ 
munities  and  the  perceived  fragility  of 
arms  control  after  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  occurred  during  the  plenary  sessions, 
which  provided  a  conceptual  architecture 
for  the  overall  conference.  These  plenary 
sessions  were  designed  to  enable  those  in 
the  arms  control  community  to  "walk  the 
walk"  amidst  the  new  world  disorder.  The 
first  plenary  session  addressed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  organizational  reform  of  the  U.S. 
arms  control  bureaucracy,  given  in¬ 
creased  burdens  placed  on  the  arms  con¬ 
trol  community  in  planning  and  imple¬ 
menting  a  variety  of  new  international 
initiatives.  The  panelists  provided  a  syn¬ 
opsis  of  the  current  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  and  offered  options  on  improving  the 
bureaucracy.  Some  of  the  suggestions 
proved  to  be  quite  provocative,  such  as 
the  recommendation  for  a  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  arms  control  tsar. 

The  second  plenary  session  focused 
on  the  implementation  of  a  single  arms 
control  regime,  the  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty  (CTBT),  as  a  microcosm  of  the 
issues  and  challenges  facing  all  regimes. 
The  CTBT  embodies  all  of  the  elements 
for  an  informative  and  stimulating  arms 
control  discussion:  controversy  between 
nuclear  "haves"  and  "have-nots"  and  even 
among  some  "haves";  linkage  with  other 
regimes  (e.g.,  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  START);  tension  between  arms 
control  and  the  maintenance  of  a  defense 
capability  (in  this  case,  a  reliable  stock- 
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pile);  an  array  of  technical  issues  related 
to  compliance  monitoring  and  verifica¬ 
tion;  and  a  myriad  of  technical,  military, 
environmental,  political,  and  economic 
issues. 

The  roundtable  discussion  that  closed 
the  conference  encouraged  attendees  to 
confront  their  anxieties  and  disaffection 
resulting  from  today's  expanded  arms 
control  priorities  and  approaches.  Despite 
recent  successes  in  arms  control  such  as 
the  indefinite  extension  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  the  denu¬ 
clearization  of  Kazakstan  and  Ukraine, 
there  is  an  uneasy  mood  pervading  the 
arms  control  community  culminating  in  a 
perception  of  fragility.  This  perception 
stems  partly  from  a  form  of  cognitive  dis¬ 
sonance,  generated  by  the  sudden  shift 
from  a  bipolar  world  order  to  a  multipolar 
world,  with  attendant  difficulties  for  indi¬ 
viduals  in  making  the  required  shift  in 
perspective.  The  discussion  of  this  uncer¬ 
tainty,  or  jitteriness,  about  the  prospects 
for  controlling  arms  showed,  however,  a 
sophisticated  understanding  of  where 
arms  control  sits  at  the  current  crossroads 
and  what  should  be  done  to  enhance  its 
role  as  an  instrument  of  international  af¬ 
fairs.  This  hinted  that  the  fragility  is 
probably  more  apparent  than  real. 

The  remaining  six  panels  explored 
specific  sets  of  issues  and  problems,  but 
always  kept  a  trained  eye  on  implementa¬ 
tion  and  verification  of  negotiated  agree¬ 
ments.  Panel  1,  organized  and  managed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  On-Site 
Inspection  Agency,  gave  voice  to  the  in¬ 
spectors  who  comprise  the  front  line  of 
arms  control  implementation  and  the 
challenges  they  face  in  monitoring  and 
inspecting  arms  control  and  proliferation 
prevention  regimes. 

Panels  2,  3,  and  5  explored  the  chal¬ 
lenges  in  export  control  and  regional  arms 
control  efforts  in  the  Middle  East,  the  for¬ 


mer  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Far  East.  Panel 
4  outlined  the  burdens  placed  on  the 
technology-development  community  in 
devising  and  using  information  retrieval 
tools  for  verification  and  implementation 
of  arms  control  arrangements,  and  offered 
concrete  illustrations  on  how  information 
management  facilitates  the  verification 
process. 

Panel  6  described  the  role  military 
strategy  and  the  use  of  force  can  play  in 
implementing  a  policy  for  controlling 
arms,  particularly  in  countering  a  prolifer- 
ant's  planned  or  actual  use  of  WMD,  and 
the  role  of  active  defenses  in  deterring  or 
protecting  against  such  use.  This  last 
panel  included  a  comparison  of  U.S.  and 
Russian  perspectives  on  proliferation,  its 
impact,  and  potential  remedies,  and  of¬ 
fered  some  startling  insights  into  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries'  views,  differences  which  will  have 
major  implications  for  U.S.  security  policy 
in  the  coming  years. 

In  addition  to  the  sessions  noted 
above  and  summarized  throughout  the 
remainder  of  this  report,  the  conference 
included  speeches  by  leading  U.S.  and 
Russian  practitioners  of  policies  for  con¬ 
trolling  arms.  The  featured  speech  was  by 
the  Honorable  John  M.  Deutch,  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  who  offered  a  per¬ 
spective  on  arms  control  as  viewed  from 
the  U.S.  intelligence  community.  Al¬ 
though  intelligence  and  arms  control  have 
always  been  intertwined,  this  relationship 
has  become  even  closer  in  the  post-Cold 
War  era,  given  the  proliferation  of  threats 
and  the  uncertainties  concerning  players, 
capabilities,  and  intentions.  Most  gov¬ 
ernments,  U.S.  and  foreign,  are  faced  with 
similar  challenges  in  adapting  to  new 
conditions.  Dr.  Deutch  presented  these 
challenges  and  enabled  conference  at¬ 
tendees  to  exchange  views  and  insights 
on  the  role  the  intelligence  community 
will  play  in  the  future  of  arms  control.  A 
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transcription  of  Dr.  Deutch's  speech  is 
provided  in  this  report. 

Russian  and  U.S.  cooperation  in  mis¬ 
sile  and  nuclear  warhead  dismantlement- 
especially  the  impact  of  U.S.  assistance 
under  the  CTR  Program-was  discussed  by 
the  Honorable  Harold  P,  Smith,  Jr. 
(Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Nuclear  and  Chemical  and  Biological  De¬ 
fense  Programs)  and  Colonel  General 
Evgeniy  P.  Maslin  (Head  of  the  Nuclear 
Weapons  Directorate  of  the  Russian  Min¬ 
istry  of  Defense).  The  thrust  of  their  pres¬ 
entations  is  that  the  CTR  effort  is  making  a 
large  difference  in  accelerating  Russian 
implementation  of  the  START  I  treaty  and 
in  removing  the  bottlenecks  that  have 
slowed  Russia's  own  nuclear  warhead 
elimination  program. 

The  conference  summarized  in  this 
report  was  a  four-day  forum  for  members 
of  the  policy,  technical,  and  operational 
communities  from  the  United  States, 
Western  Europe,  Russia,  Ukraine,  the  Far 
East,  the  Middle  East,  Canada,  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations.  These  participants 
represented  the  policymaking,  scientific, 
military,  intelligence,  and  business  seg¬ 
ments  of  their  respective  countries  and 
organizations. 

The  next,  or  sixth,  in  this  series  of 
conferences-to  be  held  from  2  to  5  June 
1997,  again  in  Norfolk,  Virginia-will  be 
the  first  DSWA  (as  contrasted  with  DNA) 
International  Conference  on  Controlling 
Arms.  Because  the  roles  and  functions  of 
the  conferences  in  this  series  and  of  the 
agency  as  a  whole  have  evolved  together, 
the  name  change  will  not  create  any  dis¬ 
cernible  changes  in  the  content  of  the 
1997  or  future  conferences.  Rather,  the 
conferences  have  come  to  encompass  the 
full  range  of  activities  connected  with 
controlling  arms  within  the  scope  of  the 
sponsoring  agency,  whether  called  DNA 
or  DSWA,  such  as  treaty  compliance  and 


implementation,  proliferation  prevention 
and  response  (and  closely  related  aspects 
of  counterterrorism),  and  threat  reduction, 
and  they  will  continue  to  embrace  this 
spectrum  of  issues  and  activities. 

The  richness  of  the  discussions  por¬ 
trayed  in  this  report  reflects  the  variety  of 
backgrounds,  affiliations,  loyalties,  and 
areas  of  expertise  of  the  participants.  The 
editors  have  attempted  to  capture  the  di¬ 
versity  of  views  and  perspectives  while,  at 
the  same  time,  maintaining  coherency 
and  focus  in  the  arguments.  In  the  final 
analysis,  this  report  stands  as  testimony  to 
both  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the 
task  of  controlling  arms,  when  considered 
in  all  of  its  manifestations  and  ramifica¬ 
tions,  and,  more  importantly,  as  testimony 
to  the  tremendous  strides  that  have  been 
accomplished  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  decade. 


PLENARY  SESSION  I: 


INTERCHANGE  BETWEEN  THE  TECHNOLOGY  &  POLICY  COMMUNITIES: 
HOW  HAVE  WE  DONE?  WHERE  CAN  WE  DO  BETTER? 

Chair: 

Ms.  Joan  B.  Rohlfing 

Department  of  Energy 


Dr.  Robert  B.  Barker 

Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory 


Rear  Admiral  Thomas  R.  Fox,  USN  (Ret.) 

Pacific  Northwest  National  Laboratory 


The  organizational  structure  of  the 
U.S.  arms  control  community  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  a  three-legged  stool  of  (1) 
policymakers,  (2)  technology  developers, 
and  (3)  user  groups.  Policymakers  provide 
the  vision,  developers  provide  the  techni¬ 
cal  wherewithal,  and  user  groups-the 
military  and  intelligence  communities- 
implement  and  verify  the  policy  by  using 
the  technology.  Remove  any  of  these 
groups,  or  legs,  and  the  stool  collapses. 
This'  opening  session  of  the  conference 
provided  a  scorecard  of  the  arms  control 
community  and  offered  ways  to  readjust 
and  refine  the  organizational  relationships 
and  structure  of  the  policy-technical- 
operational  triad  in  order  to  improve  the 
process  and  content  of  controlling  arms. 

The  panel  focused  mainly  on  the 
problem  of  decentralization  and  how  the 
bureaucracy  might  be  better  organized. 
There  were  no  overarching  solutions  of¬ 
fered,  save  one:  create  a  "tsar"  to  oversee 
arms  control  activities  ini  all  spheres  of 
U.S.  government  arms  control  activity. 
Those  who  favored  this  solution  said  that 
it  would  streamline  the  bureaucracy; 
those  opposed  said  that  a  tsar  would  ac¬ 


Mr.  Bruce  W.  MacDonald 

White  House  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy 

Dr.  Amy  Sands 

Monterey  Institute  for  International 
Studies 


complish  nothing,  or,  even  worse,  would 
antagonize  relations  between  the  com¬ 
munities  as  each  one  vied  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  tsar.  Critics  of  the  concept 
recommended  improving  communication 
channels  while  leaving  the  overall  system 
intact,  because  differences  between  the 
communities  are  irreconcilable.  Each 
community  operates  with  different  im¬ 
peratives  and  with  different  time-scales, 
and  no  tsar,  no  matter  how  strong,  can 
overcome  this  inherent  dissonance. 

Evolution  of  the  Arms  Control  Paradigm 
and  Technology/Policy  Interaction 

The  arms  control  paradigm  has  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  in  the  past  fifty  years. 
Before  World  War  II,  arms  accords  were 
for  the  most  part  gentlemen's  agreements 
in  which  signatories  pledged  to  abide  by 
provisions  without  very  intrusive  monitor¬ 
ing  and  verification  procedures.  Imple¬ 
mentation  was  simple  because  it  largely 
relied  upon  the  politics  of  the  situation  to 
ensure  success.  The  "Baruch  Plan,"  which 
was  proposed  shortly  after  World  War  II, 
ushered  in  the  current  arms  control  para¬ 
digm.  It  introduced  the  concept  of  an  in- 
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ternational  authority  to  implement  ongo¬ 
ing  aspects  of  an  arms  control  agreement, 
and  it  also  changed  "trust"  to  "verify"  by 
proposing  an  international  authority  with 
power  to  license,  control,  manage,  and 
inspect,  by  providing  for  production  ter¬ 
mination,  weapon  destruction,  data  shar¬ 
ing,  and  sanctions. 

With  the  exception  of  the  addition  of 
National  Technical  Means  (NTM),  arms 
control  never  changed  the  basic  verifica¬ 
tion  structure  as  promulgated  under  the 
Baruch  Plan.  From  that  point  forward, 
various  combinations  and  permutations  of 
(1)  on-site  inspections,  (2)  monitoring,  (3) 
cooperative  measures,  (4)  NTM,  and  (5)  a 
regulation  or  control  body  have  been 
used  to  detect  instances  of  undeclared 
activity,  deter  cheating,  and  build  confi¬ 
dence. 

In  the  1980s,  arms  control  agreements 
that  were  more  intrusive  became  possible 
as  the  Cold  War  began  to  wane.  With  the 
introduction  of  the  Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  Treaty,  Conventional 
Forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  Treaty,  and  Strate¬ 
gic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty  (START),  the 
move  from  monitoring  large  fixed  systems 
to  verifying  the  destruction  of  smaller, 
mobile  weapon  systems  and  monitoring 
the  deployment  of  mobile  intercontinen¬ 
tal.  ballistic  missiles  highlighted  the  need 
to  augment  verification  regimes  beyond 
reliance  on  NTM.  On-site  inspection  and 
cooperative  means  have  become  integral 
to  verification.  Agreements  such  as  the 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention  (CWC), 
Biological  Weapons  Conventions  (BWC), 
Fissile  Material  Cut-off  Treaty  (FMCT), 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT), 
and  START  II  move  monitoring  away  from 
the  relatively  simple  counting  scenarios 
adopted  for  large  fixed  systems  to  dealing 
with  dual-use  technologies  and  multifac¬ 
eted  industrial  processes. 


Today's  broad-based  multinational 
agreements  face  at  least  four  additional 
complications  that  bilateral  arrangements 
during  the  Cold  War  never  had  to  con¬ 
sider.  As  the  technology  base  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  is  radically  disparate,  multilateral 
arms  control  arrangements  (1)  cannot  rely 
exclusively  on  NTM  or  on  the  advanced 
technological  capabilities  of  institutional 
multilateral  verification;  (2)  will  rely  more 
on  transparency  arrangements  and  a 
panoply  of  political  pressures;  (3)  must 
incorporate  the  widely  varied  strategic 
views,  positions,  and  needs  of  the  partici¬ 
pants;  and  (4)  must  ensure  that  the  ex¬ 
panding  verification  capabilities  keep 
pace  with  the  technologies  of  evasion 
through  an  appropriate  combination  of 
mechanisms  listed  above  (such  as  on-site 
inspections,  monitoring,  and  cooperative 
measures)  that  do  not  undermine  political 
will  despite  their  inherent  intrusiveness. 
Multilateral  verification  regimes,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  prepared  to  respond  to  a 
host  of  different  noncompliance  scenar¬ 
ios,  reflecting  widely  varying  incentives, 
abilities,  and  needs  of  the  participants. 

Evaluation  of  Group  Interaction 

The  arms  control  verification  para¬ 
digm  has  remained  intact,  but  technology 
and  policy  have  become  intertwined  in 
the  effective  implementation  of  arms  con¬ 
trol  agreements.  Interaction  between 
technology  developers,  policymakers, 
and  user  groups,  however,  is  not  as  good 
as  required  and  needs  improvement. 

Some  panelists  said  that  the  situation 
would  be  improved  if  policymakers  gave 
technology  developers  more  money  and 
time  to  devise  verification  systems.  Panel¬ 
ists  cited  the  CTBT  as  an  example  where 
both  money  and  time  provided  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  establish  strong  communication 
links  between  groups.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  provided 
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the  resources  for  CTBT  research  such  as 
took  place  in  the  Advanced  Research  Pro¬ 
jects  Agency  in  the  DoD.  In  Europe,  the 
Conference  of  Exports  in  Geneva  held 
numerous  discussions  which  helped  fa¬ 
cilitate  dialogue  and  strengthen  the  treaty. 
Budgets  reflect  priorities,  added  one  pan¬ 
elist,  and  budget  cuts  in  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  (R&D)  in  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  sectors  demonstrate  the  inattentive¬ 
ness  of  policymakers.  The  demise  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  in  Con- 
gress-which  provided  a  useful  forum  on 
arms  control  issues-is  another  example. 
Other  panelists  added  that  qualifications 
for  funding  from  the  policymakers  em¬ 
phasize  short-term  returns  over  longer- 
term. 

Panelists  noted  the  existence  of  addi¬ 
tional  factors  that  can  distort  open  and 
honest  communication.  Both  policymak¬ 
ers  and  technology  developers  occasion¬ 
ally  engage  in  ad  hominem  quarrels. 
Policymakers  will  occasionally  bristle 
when  developers'  findings  contradict 
policymakers'  preconceived  notions.  For 
their  part,  technology  developers  will,  at 
times,  put  forward  recommendations  that 
reflect  organizational  biases  and  solutions 
based  on  classic  group-think  and  where- 
you-stand-depends-where-you-sit  arche¬ 
types.  Interest  groups  can  bridge  the  gap, 
suggested  a  panelist,  by  assisting  in  fram¬ 
ing  the  arms  control  issues  and  helping 
keep  all  sides  honest. 

The  panelists  focused  on  the  dis¬ 
jointed  nature  of  today's  arms  control  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  the  frustration  it  causes. 
One  panelist  asked  rhetorically:  "If  one 
were  to  create  an  arms  control  paradigm 
from  scratch,  would  it:  (1)  invest  the  prin¬ 
cipal  foreign  policy  mission  in  one  estab¬ 
lishment;  (2)  rely  on  another  to  provide 
arms  control  and  nonproliferation  direc¬ 
tion;  (3)  assign  operational  responsibility 
to  another;  (4)  rely  upon  other  organiza¬ 
tions  for  the  development  of  enabling 


technologies;  (5)  cede  budget  appropria¬ 
tion  and  authorization  to  a  separate  en¬ 
tity;  (6)  entrust  the  determination  of  ex¬ 
port  policies  to  an  organization  belea¬ 
guered  by  economic  demands;  (7)  look  to 
a  separate  organization  for  assessment  of 
antagonists',  and  one's  own,  compliance; 
(8)  depend  on  yet  another  to  deter  and, 
where  necessary,  counter  proliferation¬ 
using  capabilities,  many  based  on  tech¬ 
nologies  which  may  be  the  subject  of 
various  nonproliferation  efforts;  (9)  en¬ 
sconce  this  paradigm  in  an  international 
arena,  subject  it  to  the  scrutiny,  slings  and 
arrows  of  friends,  allies,  and  agreement 
partners;  and  (10)  expect  implementation 
of  agreements  to  occur  flawlessly?  I  think 
not!"  It  is  a  testament  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  parties  involved  that  they 
sensed  sufficient  mutually-derived  secu¬ 
rity  benefits  to  agree  to  such  arrangements 
as  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBT), 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT), 
BWC,  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  INF, 
CFE,  START,  and  CWC,  not  to  mention 
the  many  other  treaties,  agreements  and 
confidence  building  measures  in  effect  or 
currently  under  negotiation,  including 
CTBT,  FMCT,  and  the  various  nuclear- 
weapons-free  zones. 

Overall,  today's  system  for  making 
and  implementing  responsive  arms  con¬ 
trol  policy  is  beset  by  three  basic  prob¬ 
lems: 

(1)  There  is  no  place  where  the  three 
communities  (policymakers,  developers, 
and  users)  are  engaged  in  ongoing,  col¬ 
laborative  problem-solving.  Thus,  no 
feedback  mechanism  exists,  and  rarely  is 
an  overall  plan  developed  that  looks  at 
requirements,  resources,  or  funding  priori¬ 
ties.  (There  have  been  numerous  specific 
efforts  such  as  the  Technical  Working 
Group,  DoD  Counterproliferation  efforts, 
and  R&D  efforts  in  the  intelligence  com¬ 
munity,  but  few  that  are  continuous,  ex- 
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tensive,  inclusive,  and  have  control  of 
funds.) 

(2)  Outside  funders  rather  than  the 
policy  community  define  the  technologies 
to  be  developed,  resulting  in  fiefdoms, 
insufficient  cross-fertilization,  skewing  of 
work  to  fit  funders'  priorities,  poor  inter¬ 
agency  coordination,  and  limited  inter¬ 
agency  collaboration. 

(3)  The  world  has  changed,  but  the 
bureaucracy  remains  the  same.  Today's 
verification  challenges  are  different  and 
more  difficult  because  of  a  wide  variety  of 
capabilities  and  because  of  transitional 
domestic  and  international  political  con¬ 
texts,  yet  the  methodology  behind  R&D 
decisions  is  static. 

Bringing  Order  to  the  Chaos 

Panelists  considered  the  concept  of 
creating  a  position  within  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  that  would  lead  all  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  arms  control,  what  one  panelist 
called  a  "nonproliferation/arms  control 
R&D  tsar."  It  would  be  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  this  panelist  said,  because  "now 
it's  like  an  orchestra  without  a  maestro." 
This  person  would  control  the  relevant 
budgets  across  all  agencies,  serve  as  part 
of  the  policy  community  via  the  National 
Security  Council  (NSC),  and  be  integrated 
into  the  implementation  of  arms  control 
agreements.  Creating  such  a  position  may 
be  the  only  way  to  obtain  counterprolif¬ 
eration,  nonproliferation,  arms  control, 
and  antiterrorism  coordination  and  col¬ 
laboration,  the  panelist  added.  Another 
panelist  supported  the  idea  because  of  the 
increased  efficiency  it  would  be  able  to 
provide,  especially  for  research.  This  pan¬ 
elist  said  that  it  makes  sense  to  put  all  of 
the  research  in  one  place. 

Others  were  not  as  convinced  of  the 
merits  of  a  tsar.  One  member  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  suggested  that  creating  a  tsar  would 


be  a  waste  of  time  because  the  gaps  be¬ 
tween  the  various  communities  are  irrec¬ 
oncilable.  The  technology-developers  and 
the  policymakers  are  necessarily  different 
species.  Beyond  different  areas  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  are  differences 
of  time  scales.  Policymakers  concern 
themselves  with  the  immediate  future, 
whereas  technology-developers  think  in 
term  of  decades  for  their  R&D.  A  tsar 
would  underscore  those  inexorable  dif¬ 
ferences,  especially  because  each  com¬ 
munity  would  compete  against  each  other 
for  the  tsar's  attention.  The  only  solution, 
therefore,  would  simply  be  to  encourage 
each  side  to  consider  the  differences  of 
the  other  and  provide  improved  channels 
for  communication. 

Another  critic  said  that  technological 
development  would  be  threatened.  "The 
whole  purpose  [of  a  tsar],"  a  member  of 
the  audience  said,  "will  be  to  down-select 
technology  for  verification.  It  will  stifle 
innovation,  creativity,  and  development." 
Not  necessarily,  a  pro-tsar  panelist  re¬ 
sponded,  adding  that  the  primary  role  of  a 
tsar  would  be  to  foster  innovation  by 
strengthening  coordinating  mechanisms. 

Views  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Panelists  discussed  the  role  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  in  arms  control 
and  where  the  Joint  Staff  fits  in  the  policy- 
technology-user  triad.  The  JCS  plays  a 
unique  part  in  arms  control  in  the  U.S. 
government,  having  both  a  policy  voice 
and  significant  operational/user  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Above  all,  it  must  guarantee  the 
security  of  the  country  and  bear  the  costs 
of  arms  control  treaty  implementation. 
One  panelist  said  that  attending  an  inter¬ 
agency  arms  control  meeting  is  like  sitting 
at  a  fine  restaurant  in  which  prices  are 
only  on  the  host's  menu;  when  it  comes 
to  arms  control,  the  JCS  is  the  host  be¬ 
cause  implementation  comes  from  DoD's 
military  budget. 


Important  points  the  Joint  Staff  must 
keep  in  mind  in  order  to  operate  more 
effectively  include  early  participation  in 
the  arms  control  process  from  formulation 
through  implementation,  close  scrutiny  of 
the  negotiations  to  ensure  that  ambigui¬ 
ties  are  resolved  and  that  U.S.  national 
security  is  not  compromised,  and  a  strong 
understanding  about  the  technologies  re¬ 
quired  by  the  verification  provisions. 

Summary 

The  panelists  agreed  that  communica¬ 
tion  and  management  between  policy¬ 
makers,  technology  developers,  and  user 
groups  should  be  improved,  but  disa¬ 
greed  on  solutions.  Some  thought  that 
increased  resources  would  help  while 
others  favored  strong,  consolidated  lead¬ 
ership  under  the  auspices  of  an  arms  con¬ 
trol  tsar.  Central  leadership  might  be  able 
to  harmonize  interaction  between  com¬ 
munities,  some  panelists  said.  Others 
questioned  the  merits  of  such  a  concept, 
arguing  that  centralized  leadership  would 
cause  more  problems  than  it  would  solve, 
because  it  would  force  groups  together 
better  left  on  their  own.  Each  group  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  field  of  arms  control, 
but  each  one  approaches  it  from  perspec¬ 
tives  that  have  little  in  common.  These 
differences  are  complementary.  The  best 
solution,  tsar  critics  said,  would  be  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  dialogue  between  the  communi¬ 
ties  through  improved  communication 
channels,  but  not  to  alter,  in  a  significant 
way,  the  basic  organizational  structure. 
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PANEL  SESSION  1: 


IMPLEMENTING  ARMS  CONTROL  AGREEMENTS  AND  INITIATIVES: 
THE  INSPECTION  EXPERIENCE 

Chair: 

Dr.  Joerg  H.  Menzel 

U.S.  On-Site  Inspection  Agency 


Brig.  General  Thomas  E.  Kuenning,  Jr. 

U.S.  On-Site  Inspection  Agency 

Lieutenant  General  V.  A.  Romanov 

National  Risk  Reduction  Center,  Russian 
Federation 

Brigadier  General  Nicolae  Corduneanu 

Ministry  of  Defense,  Romania 

This  panel  offered  insights  into  the 
roles  inspectors  play  in  treaty  implemen¬ 
tation.  The  panelists  explored  the  role  of 
verification  in  three  treaties:  the  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Treaty  (START),  the  Con¬ 
ventional  Forces  in  Europe  Treaty  (CFE), 
and  the  Bosnia  Peace  Agreement.  In¬ 
sights  were  based  on  panelists'  own  first¬ 
hand  experiences,  and  the  situations  they 
described  illustrate  the  uniqueness  of  the 
circumstances  behind  each  treaty.  There 
are  no  easy  tactics  to  guarantee  success, 
but  panelists  stressed  one  common 
theme:  Respect  and  tact  between  the  in¬ 
spector  and  the  inspected  can  greatly  en¬ 
hance  the  verification  process. 

Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty: 
Organizational  Structures 

Panelists  discussed  organizational  and 
logistical  processes  of  U.S.  and  Russian 
inspection  teams.  The  On-Site  Inspection 
Agency  and  the  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction 
Center  are  the  agencies  responsible  for 
START  inspections  to  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  respectively.  Together,  these 
agencies  make  a  vital  contribution  in  re- 


Brigadier  General  Peter  J.  E.  von  Geyso 

Ministry  of  Defense,  Germany 

Mr.  Zoltan  Nagy 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Hungary 

Colonel  Kenneth  D.  Guillory 

U.S.  On-Site  Inspection  Agency 


ducing  the  likelihood  of  global  destruc¬ 
tion  by  nuclear  weapons.  A  comparison 
of  these  two  groups-the  origins  of  which 
are  rooted  in  countries  with  fundamen¬ 
tally  different  philosophical  and  political 
outlooks-are  remarkably  similar.  In  terms 
of  hiring,  for  instance,  selection  of  inspec¬ 
tion  teams  is  a  rigorous  process  based  on 
candidates'  experiences,  expertise  in  the 
field,  and  a  strong  understanding  of  U.S.- 
Russian  relations.  Candidates  must  par¬ 
ticipate  in  simulation  exercises  to  demon¬ 
strate  professionalism  in  real-world  envi¬ 
ronments.  Once  selected,  new  hires  con¬ 
tinue  their  training.  Typically,  training 
begins  with  a  thorough  indoctrination 
concerning  the  treaty  and  participation  in 
mock  and/or  real  inspections.  Inspector 
knowledge  is  continually  maintained  with 
repeated  instruction  on  the  specific  site 
under  review  and  the  equipment  needed 
to  complete  inspection  tasks.  This  training 
process  is  crucial  to  the  successful  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  treaty,  because  treaty 
inspections  are  technically  arduous  and 
politically  sensitive. 

Successful  inspections  hinge  on  strong 
communication  skills  and  frequent  inter- 
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action  between  teams.  Open  communica¬ 
tion  facilitates  understanding,  strengthens 
cooperation,  and  builds  confidence.  Pan¬ 
elists  agreed  that  easy  communication 
access  has  been  a  key  factor  in  their  suc¬ 
cess  with  START  inspections.  In  addition, 
they  urged  diplomats  to  include  specific 
joint  inspection  planning  provisions  in 
treaty  documents.  The  panelists  suggested 
that  both  teams  meet  regularly  to  discuss 
experiences  and  skills  gained  from  inspec¬ 
tions  and  training  missions,  as  well  as 
from  inspection  manuals,  armament 
models,  and  other  areas. 

In  the  current  organizational  structure 
for  the  START  inspection  regime,  only 
team  leaders  are  allowed  to  resolve  issues 
with  their  counterparts.  The  rest  of  the 
team  focuses  on  recording  ambiguities. 
After  the  inspection,  experts  on  both  sides 
and  in  relevant  government  branches 
closely  examine  all  discrepancies.  As  a 
requirement  of  the  treaty,  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  then  addressed  via  diplomatic 
channels  or  through  a  special  bilateral 
commission.  The  panelists  felt  that  most 
ambiguities  can  be  quickly  and  easily  re¬ 
solved  without  outside  involvement  from 
special  commissions  which  unnecessarily 
impede  the  inspection  process.  Critical 
impasses,  such  as  those  involving  basic 
inspection  activities  and  procedures  of 
arms  reduction,  though  rare,  are  better  left 
to  verification  directors,  however,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  far  removed  from  both  the 
inspection  site  and  separate  from  the  in¬ 
spectors  themselves. 

START:  Treaty  Implementation 

The  Intermediate-Range  Nuclear 
Forces  (INF)  Treaty  eliminates  an  entire 
class  of  weapon;  START,  in  contrast,  lim¬ 
its  the  number  of  certain  types  of  weap¬ 
ons,  but  not  the  entire  arsenal  of  strategic 
weapons.  START  verification,  therefore,  is 
much  more  complicated.  This  complexity 
is  seen  in  the  treaty's  Reentry  Vehicle  On- 


Site  Inspections  (RVOSI)  requirements. 
RVOSI  follow  a  prescribed  sequence:  (1) 
declaring  a  missile  to  be  inspected,  (2) 
verifying  the  location  of  the  specified  mis¬ 
sile,  and  (3)  viewing  and  counting  the 
warheads.  While  these  may  appear  to  be 
simple  activities,  inspections  of  this  type 
are  technically  and  physically  rigorous. 
Inspection  procedures  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  are  no  easier. 
The  specific  procedures  vary,  depending 
on  the  type  of  missile.  The  panelists  reit¬ 
erated  that  the  conduct  of  inspections  re¬ 
quires  extreme  cooperation  and  coordina¬ 
tion  by  both  sides  to  complete  a  success¬ 
ful  inspection. 

Like  the  INF  Treaty,  continuous  moni¬ 
toring  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  and 
transportation  of  missiles  is  permitted  un¬ 
der  START.  A  continuous,  portal  monitor¬ 
ing  team  from  the  United  States  is  located 
at  the  Machine  Building  Plant  in  Votkinsk, 
Russia,  while  the  Russians  have  a  team  at 
a  missile  plant  in  Magna,  Utah.  This  proc¬ 
ess,  said  the  panelists,  has  built  trust  and 
confidence  at  all  levels. 

While  most  types  of  inspections  are 
fairly  straightforward,  heavy  bomber  in¬ 
spections  have  interpretive  peculiarities 
that  complicate  the  inspection  process. 
An  inspector  must  determine  the  exact 
number  of  aircraft  of  a  certain  type  and  all 
the  weapons  with  respect  to  the  so-called 
"distinctive"  features.  Experience  with 
heavy  bomber  inspections  has  suggested 
that  the  actual  inspection  often  differs 
from  that  outlined  in  the  treaty  provisions. 
The  panelists  suggested  that  the  process 
could  be  made  more  efficient  if  both  sides 
were  able  to  devise  universal  methodo¬ 
logical  approaches.  Whether  or  not  this 
can  be  achieved  is  uncertain,  given  the 
unique  circumstances  that  surround  each 
inspection  type.  Overall,  high-level 
preparation  and  professionalism  between 
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the  states  parties  have  helped  to  deliver 
accurate  and  thoughtful  reporting. 

Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  Treaty 

The  CFE  was  conceived  of  during  the 
Cold  War  amidst  bipolar  tensions.  At  the 
time,  NATO's  conventional  force  ratio 
was  judged  to  be  inferior  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact  in  quantitative  terms.  With  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  CFE,  the  force  ratio  is 
now  nearly  equivalent.  Beyond  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  set  ceilings  for  all  types  of 
conventional  weapons,  panelists  said  that 
the  CFE  was  designed  to  address  two  pri¬ 
mary  tasks:  (1)  eliminate  the  capability  of 
a  surprise  attack  or  a  large-scale  offensive 
operation,  and  (2)  decrease  the  likelihood 
of  war  by  misunderstanding.  Like  the 
START  Treaty,  CFE  implements  a  verifica¬ 
tion  regime  containing  an  inspection  pro¬ 
tocol. 

CFE  Inspection  Experiences 

All  states  parties  have  endeavored  to 
fulfill  treaty  obligations  completely  and 
correctly.  Cooperation  between  states  par¬ 
ties  has  been  excellent,  characterized  by 
competence,  openness,  and  mutual  re¬ 
spect.  The  conduct  of  inspections  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  binding  provisions  of  the 
treaty's  protocol  on  inspections.  While 
incongruities  have  arisen  with  regularity, 
they  are  almost  always  oversight  errors 
rather  than  deliberate  attempts  to  circum¬ 
vent  treaty  stipulations.  Great  success  has 
been  achieved  with  the  coordination  and 
cooperation  of  multinational  inspection 
teams,  which  integrate  foreign  inspectors 
from  all  states  parties.  Problems  arising 
from  differences  in  interpretation  of  provi¬ 
sions  have  been  the  exception;  the  NATO 
joint  inspector  training  courses  in 
Oberammergau  have  had  a  very  favorable 
effect  in  limiting  these  differences. 

The  implementation  of  such  an  intri¬ 
cate  treaty  cannot  be  accomplished  with¬ 


out  some  difficulties.  The  main  shortfalls 
observed  in  treaty  implementation  to  date 
have  included  the  following:  Force  reduc¬ 
tions  have  not  been  met  by  some  states 
parties  due  to  economic  difficulties  and 
conflicts  between  states;  some  states  par¬ 
ties  have  surface  holdings  of  treaty  limited 
equipment  (TLE)  which  have  not  been 
destroyed  but  instead  have  been  ear¬ 
marked  for  export;  arms  reduction  liabili¬ 
ties  on  the  holdings  of  TLE  in  the  Black 
Sea  Fleet  are  not  regulated  in  the  treaty 
regime;  and  conflict  areas  cannot  be  veri¬ 
fied  because  the  safety  of  inspection 
teams  cannot  be  ensured. 

Overall,  the  objectives  of  the  CFE 
Treaty  have  been  met.  The  treaty  proved 
its  ability  to  cope  with  all  of  the  dramatic 
political  changes  that  have  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years  and  is  now  firmly 
embedded  in  the  European  landscape.  It 
has  established  a  framework  for  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  former  confrontational  bipo¬ 
lar  elements  to  a  new  multipolar  equilib¬ 
rium  and  has  facilitated  the  realization  of 
greater  stability  in  an  area  previously  en¬ 
visioned  as  the  staging  ground  for  World 
War  III.  In  short,  the  CFE  Treaty  serves  as 
a  model  of  cooperative  security. 

Bosnia  Peace  Agreement:  Negotiations 

The  January  1996  peace  agreement 
between  the  Bosnian  Federation  and  Ser¬ 
bian  Republic  marked  the  end  of  a  bitter 
conflict,  based  as  it  was  by  centuries-old 
cultural  and  ethnic  hatreds.  Outside  ne¬ 
gotiators  at  the  Dayton  Peace  Talks  knew 
that  if  the  peace  agreement  was  to  have 
any  hope  of  permanence,  the  warring 
sides  would  have  to  transcend  the  suspi¬ 
cion,  distrust,  and  animosity  that  had  de¬ 
fined  their  interaction  for  so  long.  In  an 
effort  to  make  the  peace  take  hold  and 
blossom,  therefore,  negotiators  included 
confidence  and  security  building  measure 
(CSBM)  requirements  in  the  treaty. 
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The  transition  from  war  to  peace  is 
easier  said  than  done.  As  negotiations  on 
CSBMs  began,  both  sides  were  inclined 
almost  by  instinct  to  conceal  information 
rather  than  be  forthright  and  truthful.  After 
all,  much  of  the  information  required  in 
the  data  exchange  stipulated  by  the  treaty 
had  previously  been  considered  classi¬ 
fied.  A  genuine  desire  to  establish  peace 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  distrust  has 
slowly  abated. 

The  CSBM  negotiation  process  was 
conducted  while  serious  political  ambi¬ 
guities  prevailed.  The  Peace  Agreement 
outlined  only  a  general  constitutional 
framework  for  Bosnia,  because  the  signa¬ 
tories  had  to  accommodate  a  new  organ¬ 
izational  structure  put  together  by  a  yet- 
to-be  elected  parliamentary  body.  As  a 
result,  both  sides  seized  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  strengthen  their  positions  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  formulate  self-serving  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  treaty.  They  attempted  to  poli¬ 
ticize  provisions,  but  political  debate  was 
stopped  by  Organization  for  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE)  negotia¬ 
tors,  forcing  both  sides  to  concentrate  on 
the  specific  issues  of  the  agreement. 

As  could  be  expected,  the  Bosnians 
and  Serbs  had  little  experience  with 
CSBMs.  Many  technical  difficulties,  were 
encountered  while  representatives  on 
both  sides  learned  necessary  logic  and 
vocabulary.  Because  of  these  difficulties, 
it  was  clear  to  OSCE  representatives  that 
traditional  CSBMs  would  not  apply  and 
that  stricter  provisions  than  those  in  the 
CFE  Treaty  would  have  to  be  imposed 
and  new  CSBMs  added.  The  OSCE  at¬ 
tached  intrusive  CSBMs.  More  experi¬ 
enced  negotiators  might  have  recognized 
the  subtle  distinctions;  however,  both 
sides  readily  accepted  OSCE  proposals. 

Time  restrictions  put  added  pressure 
on  the  negotiations,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Dayton  Agreements  allowed  only  45 


days  to  conclude  CSBM  negotiations. 
Negotiators  adhered  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Peace  Agreement  and  quickly  exe¬ 
cuted  an  exchange  of  military  information 
and  concluded  a  Protocol  on  the  mutual 
establishment  of  Military  Liaison  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  successful  completion  of  these 
tasks  was  a  direct  result  of  the  cooperative 
and  conciliatory  atmosphere  that  evolved 
during  the  negotiations. 

On-Site  Inspections  of  the  Former 
Belligerents 

A  core  aspect  of  the  CSBMs  is  the 
arms  control  arrangement  included  in  the 
Bosnian  Peace  Agreement.  Inspectors 
from  the  OSCE  as  well  as  inspectors  from 
Serbia  and  the  Bosnian  Federation  collect 
military  exchange  data,  verify  numbers  of 
heavy  weapons,  and  conduct  inspections. 
This  is  an  international  OSCE  function, 
unique  from  the  START  and  CFE  imple¬ 
mentation  processes  discussed  earlier. 

The  process  begins  with  the  OSCE  se¬ 
lecting  the  lead  nation  for  an  inspection, 
and  the  OSCE  verification  coordinator 
determining  the  site.  The  objective  of 
these  inspections  is  to  gather  data  for  the 
states  parties  via  the  OSCE  inspectors,  and 
then  to  determine  if  the  data  are  correct. 
In  this  way,  the  level  of  confidence  and 
security  is  increased  between  the  signa¬ 
tory  nations. 

As  teams  have  become  better  edu¬ 
cated  and  trained  in  the  inspection  proc¬ 
ess,  information  gathering  and  translation 
has  become  more  accurate  and  the  in¬ 
spection  procedures  improved.  Human 
error  is  common,  and  inspection  teams 
have  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 
Reported  data  are  frequently  inaccurate 
and  incomplete.  Also,  interpreters  were 
initially  weak,  because  of  their  lack  of 
experience  with  arms  control  terminol¬ 
ogy,  yielding  unreliable  translations. 
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In  addition,  inspectors  from  the  war¬ 
ring  sides  are  naturally  suspicious,  while 
commanders  of  the  inspected  sites  have 
exhibited  professionalism  and  tact.  Un¬ 
derlying  mistrust  lingers,  however,  despite 
genuine  efforts  to  implement  the  terms  of 
the  agreement. 

Only  time  will  allow  a  more  signifi¬ 
cant  level  of  trust  in  the  inspection  proc¬ 
ess.  Inspections  will  continue  to  be  per¬ 
formed  under  Article  II  of  the  agreement, 
while  the  specifications  of  inspection  in 
Article  IV  of  the  agreement  are  still  under 
negotiation.  Inspections  under  Article  II 
have  indicated  a  need  for  emphasis  on  a 
comprehensive  inspection  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  Bosnian  and  Serb  inspectors  be¬ 
fore  implementation,  to  help  facilitate  the 
inspection  process. 

Despite  the  enormous  challenges,  it  is 
possible  to  negotiate  and  implement  a 
peace  agreement  between  former  bellig¬ 
erents  if  there  is  a  will  to  negotiate  and 
establish  peace.  Much  progress  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made,  but  some  panelists 
suggested  that  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  should  sustain  the  momentum  by 
granting  credible  security  guarantees, 
providing  assistance  for  reconstruction, 
and  promoting  democratic  reform. 

Summary 

Arms  control  inspectors  must  be  ut¬ 
terly  dispassionate,  completely  dedicated 
to  their  mission,  and  steadfast  in  their  pur¬ 
suit  of  truth.  As  the  panelists  stressed, 
good  inspectors  also  require  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  understanding  of  the  sensibilities  of 
the  inspected,  who  are,  after  all,  exposing 
their  innermost  "secrets."  Whether  the 
agreements  are  bilateral/nonconventional 
(START),  multilateral/conventional  (CFE), 
or  multinational/conventional  (Bosnian 
Peace  Agreement),  inspectors  must  pos¬ 
sess  mutually  independent  but  comple¬ 
mentary  traits:  poise  and  sensitivity  on  the 


one  hand,  focus  and  determination  on  the 
other. 
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PANEL  SESSION  2: 


SMUGGLING  AND  SPREAD  OF  WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION: 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONTROLLING  ARMS  AND  COUNTERING  TERRORISM 

Chair: 

Mr.  Michael  Moodie 

Chemical  and  Biological  Arms  Control  Institute 


Dr.  David  A.  Kay 

Hicks  and  Associates/SAIC 

Dr.  Igor  Khripunov 

Center  for  International  Trade  and 
Security,  University  of  Georgia 

In  the  first  half  of  the  1990s,  arms 
control  and  nonproliferation  efforts  were 
dealt  a  triple  blow  that  called  into  ques¬ 
tion  the  effectiveness  of  traditional  meth¬ 
ods  for  controlling  proliferation  and  ex¬ 
posed  new  sources  of  the  proliferation 
threat:  (1)  The  Tokyo  subway  nerve  gas 
attack  by  the  Aum  Shinrikyo  cult  high¬ 
lighted  the  twin  threats  of  chemical  and 
biological  proliferation  and  the  use  of 
such  weapons  by  subnational  groups.  (2) 
The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
security  and  export  control  apparatuses 
opened  up  a  potential  new  source  of  both 
materials  and  expertise  to  proliferators.  (3) 
Finally,  with  the  Persian  Gulf  War  came 
the  discovery  that  Iraqi  programs  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  nuclear,  biological,  and 
chemical  (NBC)  weapons  were  much 
more  advanced  than  either  Western  intel¬ 
ligence  or  international  arms  control 
monitors  had  suspected. 

Panelists  addressed  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  events  and  provided  suggestions 
on  possible  ways  to  make  arms  control 
regimes  more  effective  in  countering  pro¬ 
liferation  threats,  beginning  with  the 
newly  recognized  threats  of  chemical  and 
biological  terrorism  and  the  former  Soviet 


Dr.  Graham  S.  Pearson 

University  of  Bradford,  UK 

Mr.  Ron  Purver 

Canadian  Intelligence  and  Security 

Service 

Union  as  a  potential  source  of  prolifera¬ 
tion;  proceeded  through  a  discussion  of 
why  virtually  all  analysts  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  scope  and  sophistication  of  the 
Iraqi  weapons  programs;  and  concluded 
with  a  discussion  of  how  confidence¬ 
building  measures  (CBMs)  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  Biological  and  Toxin  Weap¬ 
ons  Convention  (BTWC)  that  take  these 
lessons  into  account. 

Chemical/Biological  Terrorism 

The  nerve  gas  attack  by  the  Aum 
Shinrikyo  cult  demonstrated  that  subna¬ 
tional  groups  can  obtain  and  use  chemi¬ 
cal  and  biological  weapons.  While  a  sta¬ 
ple  of  pulp  fiction  thrillers  for  years,  this 
threat  had  never  materialized.  Possible 
reasons  for  this  lack  of  use  include  the 
uncontrollability  of  the  agent,  unpredict¬ 
ability  of  the  consequences  of  use,  loss  of 
public  support,  fear  of  unprecedented 
retaliation,  lack  of  need  for  indiscriminate 
attacks,  and  a  reluctance  to  experiment 
with  unfamiliar  weapons.  Now  that  the 
taboo  has  been  broken,  the  arms  control 
community  must  determine  the  overall 
significance  of  a  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  threat  and  how  to  adapt  mecha- 
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nisms  that  are  designed  to  thwart  state 
actors  to  be  effective  in  dealing  with  sub¬ 
national  actors. 

The  principal  advantage  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  is  their  extreme 
toxicity,  which  provides  the  capability  for 
large-scale  attacks  using  small  quantities 
of  agent.  Certain  biological  agents  such  as 
type-A  botulinum  and  anthrax  are  espe¬ 
cially  toxic,  with  casualty  rates  that  could, 
under  optimum  conditions,  approach 
those  of  a  low-yield  nuclear  explosion. 
Chemical  weapons,  used  under  optimal 
conditions,  can  be  almost  as  devastating, 
causing  thousands  of  casualties.  The  low 
number  of  casualties  in  the  Tokyo  subway 
incident  by  the  Aum  Shinrikyo  Cult  was 
attributed  to  the  dilution  of  the  agent,  the 
very  small  quantity  of  chemicals  used,  the 
rapid  response  of  emergency  personnel, 
and  the  powerful  air  exchange  system  in 
the  Tokyo  subway. 

Another  advantage  is  that  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  give  more  "bang 
for  the  buck"  than  do  conventional  or  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  The  small  quantity  of 
chemical  or  biological  agent  required  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  and  complexity  of  its  ac¬ 
quisition  and  eliminates  the  need  for  a 
large  infrastructure  of  personnel  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  its  production.  Pound  for  pound, 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  are 
much  more  destructive  than  conventional 
weapons  and  do  not  require  the  infra¬ 
structure  and  investment  needed  for  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  The  low  cost  of  biological 
weapons,  especially,  makes  them  attrac¬ 
tive  to  non-state  actors  who  typically  lack 
the  financial  assets  of  sovereign  govern¬ 
ments.  Clearly,  there  are  a  number  terror¬ 
ist  groups,  both  state-sponsored  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  with  the  wherewithal  to  acquire 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  should 
they  choose  to  do  so. 

While  the  production  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  is  more  complex  than 


that  of  conventional  explosives,  it  does 
not  require  the  numbers  of  highly  skilled 
scientists  and  engineers  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  necessitates. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  the  level  of  expertise 
required  for  chemical  and  biological  de¬ 
velopment,  ranging  from  high-school  stu¬ 
dent  to  graduate  student  to  a  team  of  pro¬ 
fessional  scientists.  A  massive  and  long¬ 
term  effort  to  recruit  science  graduates  of 
the  most  prestigious  universities  was  un¬ 
dertaken  by  Aum  Shinrikyo  prior  to  the 
Tokyo  incident  and  probably  contributed 
to  it.  Aum  Shinrikyo  proved  that  small 
groups  with  limited  expertise  can  produce 
and  employ  such  a  weapon. 

Other  advantages  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  include  the  inability 
of  traditional  antiterrorist  sensor  systems 
to  detect  them;  the  time  lag  between  re¬ 
lease  of  agent  and  its  effect  on  humans, 
which  allows  the  perpetrator  to  escape; 
lack  of  an  agent  "signature"  which  can 
mask  the  cause  of  death;  adaptability  to 
small  demonstration  attacks;  and  the  high 
degree  of  terror  on  a  target  population. 

With  regard  to  actually  producing  a 
chemical  or  biological  agent,  there  is  a 
staggering  number  of  agents  available  to 
terrorists.  Less  toxic,  but  still  deadly,  in¬ 
dustrial  chemicals  could  be  used.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  tradeoffs  between  chemical 
and  biological  agents.  Chemicals  are 
cheaper  and  easier  to  manufacture,  con¬ 
trol,  and  use,  but  biological  agents  are 
more  easily  purchased  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  and  could  produce  more  casualties. 

Rather  than  manufacturing  chemical 
or  biological  agents  themselves,  terrorists 
could  acquire  them  from  legitimate  sup¬ 
pliers,  steal  them  from  research  facilities 
and  military  installations,  or  receive  them 
from  foreign  state  sponsors.  Many  haz¬ 
ardous  substances  are  commercially 
available,  and  biological  agents  occur 
naturally  in  the  environment.  The  Tokyo 
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incident  was  surprising,  in  that  the  terror¬ 
ists  chose  to  manufacture  a  relatively  so¬ 
phisticated  nerve  agent  rather  than  em¬ 
ploy  an  off-the-shelf  chemical  agent. 

Mechanisms  for  employing  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  are  varied. 
Agents  can  be  delivered  through  con¬ 
tamination  of  food  or  liquid  or,  more 
likely,  vapor  or  aerosol.  Air  conditioning 
systems,  tunnels  and  subways  are  espe¬ 
cially  vulnerable;  any  enclosed  place 
where  many  people  gather,  such  as  a 
domed  sports  stadium,  would  be  an 
"ideal"  target.  City  water  supplies,  once 
thought  a  prime  target,  are  too  large  to 
achieve  an  effective  concentration  of 
agent,  but  isolated  water  supplies  in  indi¬ 
vidual  buildings  could  be  effective  targets. 

The  Tokyo  incident  has  set  an  impor¬ 
tant  precedent,  enabling  others  to  ask 
whether  or  not  they  should  adopt  such 
tactics;  however,  the  Tokyo  incident  has 
also  served  to  heighten  official  awareness, 
increasing  pressure  on  governments  to 
explore  defensive  measures  and  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  one  another  in  preventing  or 
mitigating  such  atrocities  in  the  future. 
Historically,  less  attention  has  been  paid 
to  chemical  and  biological  threats  than  to 
their  nuclear  counterpart.  There  have 
been  recent  initiatives  launched  to  im¬ 
prove  government  preparedness  against 
terrorist  chemical  or  biological  threats, 
including  the  creation  of  an  interdepart¬ 
mental  Nuclear,  Biological,  Chemical 
Working  Group  in  the  United  States  and 
internationally-coordinated  research  ef¬ 
forts  and  joint  military  exercises.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  handle  the 
growing  chemical  and  biological  threats 
effectively. 

Overall,  because  of  several  factors- 
increased  security  against  traditional  ter¬ 
rorism,  public  indifference  to  traditional 
terrorism,  a  recent  increase  in  high- 
casualty/less  discriminate  attacks,  growth 


of  state  sponsored  terrorism,  and  in¬ 
creased  availability  of  materials  and  ex¬ 
pertise  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
its  former  satel lites— the  likelihood  of  fu¬ 
ture  terrorist  use  of  chemical  and  biologi¬ 
cal  weapons  is  considerable  and  growing. 

Proliferation  Patterns  in  Russia 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
brought  with  it  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
security  and  export  control  systems.  The 
nations  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  are 
now  attempting  to  reconstruct  those  sys¬ 
tems.  Russia,  which  inherited  most  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Soviet  system,  is  better 
prepared  than  others,  but  the  task  is  still 
formidable.  The  current  proliferation  is¬ 
sues  confronting  the  Russian  government 
include  brain-drain  and  information  seep¬ 
age,  material  control  and  accounting,  ex¬ 
port  controls,  and  prevention  of  smug¬ 
gling. 

Russia  has  implemented  restrictions 
on  NBC  weapons  personnel  and  informa¬ 
tion.  Travel  restrictions  on  people  with 
access  to  classified  information  are  now 
in  place,  as  defined  in  the  Law  on  State 
Secrets  of  1993  and  President  Yeltsin's 
edict  No.  346  of  9  March  1996,  "On  the 
State  Program  for  Ensuring  the  Protection 
of  State  Secrets."  The  Presidential  State 
Technical  Commission  and  the  Inter¬ 
agency  Commission  on  the  Protection  of 
State  Secrets  regulate  information  flow 
and  information  leakage  issues.  Addi¬ 
tional  efforts  by  the  Russian  government 
include  presidential  decrees  on  licensing 
consulting  services,  introduction  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  registration  for  agreements  on  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation,  and  a  draft  reso¬ 
lution  on  state  ownership  rights  regarding 
private  sector  work  carried  out  with  fed¬ 
eral  money. 

Also,  incentives  have  been  introduced 
to  employ  Russian  scientists  and  to  re¬ 
duce  the  likelihood  of  flight  of  specially 
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trained  personnel.  These  include  Coop¬ 
erative  Threat  Reduction  (CTR)-associated 
defense  conversion  projects,  employment 
with  the  International  Science  and  Tech¬ 
nology  Center,  and  contract  work  with 
private  sector  firms  from  the  West. 

Russia  has  also  begun  participating  in 
international  export  control  groups,  be¬ 
coming  a  full  member  of  the  Nuclear 
Suppliers  Group,  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime,  and  Wassenaar  Ar¬ 
rangement.  It  has  established  appropriate 
government  structures  and  interagency 
mechanisms  through  presidential  and 
governmental  decrees  and  resolutions. 
Violators  of  the  above  decrees  and  resolu¬ 
tions  are  liable  under  penal  code. 

Unfortunately,  Russia's  export  control 
system  has  a  number  of  significant  weak¬ 
nesses.  It  is  severely  underfinanced  and 
understaffed.  Thirty  percent  of  all  exports 
bypass  customs.  In  addition,  the  customs 
system  has  problems  with  corruption,  cus¬ 
toms  unions,  and  technical  support.  Ex¬ 
port-oriented  defense  industries  also  add 
pressure  to  Russian  export  control  re¬ 
gimes.  Over  half  of  their  products  are  cur¬ 
rently  exported  with  no  internal  compli¬ 
ance  mechanisms.  The  enforcement  pro¬ 
gram  is  weak,  and  there  is  no  mechanism 
in  place  to  verify  end  use.  Finally,  a  lack 
of  mobile  laboratories  prevents  customs 
officials  from  verifying  claims  regarding 
packages  and  materials. 

To  improve  the  export  control  system, 
the  Russian  government  must  establish 
mobile  laboratories  for  improved  techni¬ 
cal  capabilities,  sufficient  authority  to  en¬ 
force  export  control  issues,  internal  com¬ 
pliance  systems,  and  an  integration  of  ex¬ 
port  controls  into  other  economic  issues. 

Russia  also  faces  an  enormous  chal¬ 
lenge  of  controlling  NBC-related  re¬ 
sources.  Within  its  borders  Russia  has  ap¬ 
proximately  1,200  metric  tons  of  highly 


enriched  uranium  and  200  metric  tons  of 
plutonium;  40,000  agent  tons  of  chemical 
weapons;  facilities  previously  involved  in 
the  offensive  biological  weapons  pro¬ 
gram;  and  2,000  production  facilities  and 
660  research  centers  from  the  old  Soviet 
military-industrial  complex.  While  there  is 
little  evidence  that  NBC  weapons  or  ma¬ 
terial  have  already  been  smuggled  out  of 
Russia  or  are  currently  available  illegally 
within  Russia,  the  combination  of  organ¬ 
ized  crime,  porous  borders,  and  wide¬ 
spread  corruption  indicates  that  this  threat 
cannot  be  discounted. 

The  Russian  government  recognizes 
the  enormity  of  the  task,  but  awareness 
has  not  yet  given  way  to  action.  In  1995, 
only  ten  percent  of  the  money  earmarked 
for  material  control  and  accounting  has 
been  given  to  the  agency  in  charge  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  national  material  control  and 
accounting  system.  As  the  more  immedi¬ 
ate  problems  of  the  transition  to  a  democ¬ 
racy  are  resolved,  however,  proliferation 
will  become  a  larger  issue  and  receive 
even  greater  attention. 

Russia's  problem  with  proliferation  is  a 
supply-side  issue,  relatively  easy  to  solve 
provided  the  resources  are  available  to 
implement  effective  controls  on  sensitive 
personnel  and  materials.  Demand-side 
proliferation  control  is  harder  to  imple¬ 
ment.  There  is  little  that  can  be  done  to 
halt  a  nation  intent  on  acquiring  special 
weapons.  In  fact,  as  Iraq  has  demon¬ 
strated,  it  is  difficult  even  to  detect  the 
scope  and  progress  of  a  proliferant's  at¬ 
tempts. 

Detection  and  Cheating: 

Lessons  from  Iraq 

The  failure  of  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  safeguards  inspec¬ 
tors  and  national  intelligence  authorities 
to  detect  the  magnitude  and  advanced 
character  of  Iraq's  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
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gram  prior  to  the  Persian  Gulf  War  makes 
it  clear  that  a  determined  opponent  can 
side-step  requests  for  on-site  inspections 
and  national  intelligence  and  pursue  pro¬ 
liferation  efforts.  At  the  time  of  the  Gulf 
War,  Iraq  was  less  than  a  year  away  from 
its  first  crude  nuclear  device  and  no  more 
than  three  years  from  more  advanced, 
deliverable  weapons.  The  Iraqi  situation 
signals  the  danger  of  the  proliferation 
threat  and  shows  how  efforts  to  thwart 
proliferation  require  early  and  vigilant 
responses  from  the  global  community. 

The  latest  evidence  from  the  United 
Nations  Special  Commission  (UNSCOM) 
reveals  that  an  Iraqi  nuclear  weapons 
program  of  approximately  $8  to  $10  bil¬ 
lion,  with  more  than  twenty  sites  and 
15,000  people,  was  in  place  in  1991. 
Only  six  of  these  sites  were  known  at  the 
time  of  the  Gulf  War.  At  the  war's  out¬ 
break,  Iraq  was  engaged  in  a  crash  pro¬ 
gram  to  strip  uranium  out  of  research  re¬ 
actor  fuel  and  further  enrich  it,  with  the 
goal  of  producing  a  single  nuclear  device 
by  April  1991. 

Iraq's  biological  weapons  program 
was  the  threat  about  which  the  least  was 
publicly  known.  This  program  was  of  as¬ 
tounding  scope,  having  produced  19,000 
liters  of  concentrated  botulinum  toxin 
(10,000  liters  of  which  had  been 
weaponized)  and  8,500  liters  of  concen¬ 
trated  anthrax  (6,500  liters  weaponized). 
Iraq  was  able  to  implement  such  a  re¬ 
markable  biological  program  secretly  in 
only  five  years.  At  the  time  of  the  Gulf 
War,  the  Iraqi  government  had  loaded 
twenty-five  missile  warheads  with  bio¬ 
logical  agent  and  had  authorized  their  use 
to  military  personnel. 

Before  the  war  the  Iraqi  chemical 
weapons  program  was  known  to  have 
produced  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  mustard  and  nerve  agents.  In  fact, 
owing  to  the  use  of  these  chemical  agents 


during  the  Iran-lraq  War  and  later  against 
Iraq's  Kurdish  population,  the  Iraqi  Army 
is  considered  to  have  more  combat  expe¬ 
rience  in  employing  chemical  weapons 
than  all  combined  armies  of  NATO  and 
the  former  Warsaw  Pact.  Nevertheless, 
very  little  was  known  about  actual  chemi¬ 
cal  weapons  production  capabilities.  As 
an  example,  although  the  new  agent  pro¬ 
gram  was  originally  thought  to  be  strug¬ 
gling,  at  war's  start  it  was  actually  produc¬ 
ing  500  tons  per  year,  including  very  sta¬ 
ble  compounds  for  stockpiling. 

Iraq's  missile  program  is  better  known 
as  a  result  of  Iraqi  SCUD  attacks  on  Israeli 
and  Saudi  targets.  The  Soviets  sold  SCUD 
missiles  to  Iraq,  but  Iraq  also  produced 
and  developed  its  own  capabilities  based 
on  SCUD  technology.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Iraq's  efforts  to  acquire  NBC  weapons 
and  missiles  did  not  end  with  the  Gulf 
War  and  are  ongoing. 

Two  major  lessons  can  be  drawn  from 
the  Iraqi  experience: 

•  Be  wary  of  arms  control  arrange¬ 
ments  that  have  mixed  agendas.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  avoid  mixing  promotional  and 
regulatory  responsibilities  within  the  same 
organization.  This  results  in  a  noncompli¬ 
ance  dilemma  wherein  inspectors  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  verify  compliance  and  do  not 
want  to  find  noncompliance  activities. 

•  Seek  out  ways  of  making  the  best 
information  and  latest  technology  avail¬ 
able  to  inspectors.  Very  few  inspection 
regimes  have  recognized  and  identified 
the  dynamics  of  technology.  The  technol¬ 
ogy  of  today  is  very  different  than  the 
technology  that  existed  when  some  of  the 
inspection  regimes  were  developed.  Arms 
control  agreements  that  cannot  adapt  to 
changes  in  technology  will  become,  at 
best,  irrelevant  and,  at  worst,  dangerous. 
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Strengthening  the  BTWC 

Today's  formidable  task  is  not  just  to 
recognize  and  redress  the  failures  of  yes¬ 
terday  but  to  develop  new  verification 
and  confidence-building  regimes  with  the 
lessons  of  the  past  in  mind.  One  such  re¬ 
gime  currently  under  development  is  the 
Biological  and  Toxic  Weapons  Conven¬ 
tion  (BTWC)  and  its  associated  CBMs. 

All  too  often  the  threat  represented  by 
biological  weapons  is  overlooked.  Bio¬ 
logical  weapons  have  been  proven  to  be 
feasible  by  all  means  short  of  actual  use. 
The  work  carried  out  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s  is  still  valid,  and  advances  in  bio¬ 
technology  have  made  biological  agent 
production  easier.  There  is  real  cause  for 
concern  in  light  of  the  discovery  of  Iraq's 
offensive  biological  capabilities  and  the 
1992  Russian  admission  of  a  continuing 
biological  weapons  program. 

With  nuclear  and  chemical  treaties 
being  enacted  and  extended,  biological 
weapons  are  seen  as  an  increasingly  at¬ 
tractive  option.  There  is  a  need,  therefore, 
to  strengthen  the  international  norm 
against  them.  Currently,  biological  weap¬ 
ons  are  prohibited  through  a  variety  of 
acts,  including  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol, 
the  1972  BTWC,  the  1986  and  1991 
BTWC  Review  Conferences,  and  the 
BTWC's  politically  binding  confidence¬ 
building  measures.  Some  of  these  meas¬ 
ures  have  had  disappointing  results,  and 
the  measures  are  not  adhered  to  univer¬ 
sally,  but  political  will  is  increasing  to 
support  a  strengthened  BTWC.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  the  number  of  states  submitting 
declarations  under  the  CBMs  has  in¬ 
creased  steadily,  from  approximately  15 
in  1 987  to  over  70  in  1 995. 

The  report  of  the  November- 
December  1995  Ad  Hoc  Group  Meeting 
proposed  a  BTWC  regime  which  would 
include  declarations/notifications,  on-site 


visits/inspections,  investigations  of  alleged 
use,  and  multilateral  information  sharing. 
It  pointed  out  that  all  of  the  necessary 
components  to  constitute  a  legally  bind¬ 
ing  instrument  to  strengthen  the  BTWC 
already  exist  and  just  need  to  be  gathered 
in  a  coherent  way;  they  are  already  re¬ 
quired  by  other  arrangements,  such  as  the 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention,  the  IAEA 
safeguards  program,  and  the  Conven¬ 
tional  Forces  in  Europe  Treaty.  These 
elements  include  mandatory  declarations, 
on-site  inspections  (both  non-challenge 
and  challenge),  and  investigations  of  al¬ 
leged  use. 

In  order  to  craft  an  effective  regime, 
the  focus  should  be  placed  on  essential 
requirements  to  avoid  causing  unwar¬ 
ranted  opposition.  There  should  be  no 
requirement  to  declare  all  facilities,  and 
declarations  should  be  limited  only  to 
those  most  relevant.  Declarations  of  the 
relevant  facilities  should  be  mandatory, 
meet  precise  requirements,  and  provide 
coherent  and  relevant  data.  In  addition, 
precision  is  needed  for  descriptions  of 
items  to  be  declared.  It  is  important  that 
the  requirements  for  what  must  be  de¬ 
clared  are  clear  to  avoid  unnecessary 
concerns  arising  from  misinterpretation, 
uncertainty,  and  confusion.  Most  inspec¬ 
tions  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
firming  declarations;  challenge  inspec¬ 
tions  will  be  used  to  investigate  concerns. 
These  inspections  should  be  used  to  rein¬ 
force  states  parties'  obligations  to  the 
BTWC.  Inspections  will  also  allow  the 
BTWC  organization  to  have  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  states  parties'  ap¬ 
proaches  and,  thereby,  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  judgments. 

When  treaty  measures  are  used  in 
combination,  they  reinforce  one  another, 
which  results  in  enhanced  treaty  effec¬ 
tiveness.  For  example,  declarations  in 
combination  with  on-site  inspections 
build  more  confidence  of  compliance. 
Likewise,  these  two  measures  in  combina- 
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tion  have  an  enhanced  deterrent  effect,  as 
it  is  harder  to  hide  noncompliance.  As 
seen  through  an  evaluation  of  both  feasi¬ 
bility  and  effectiveness,  a  system  of  meas¬ 
ures  implemented  into  a  legally  binding 
instrument  can  strengthen  the  BTWC. 

A  strengthened  BTWC  is  achievable 
primarily  because  only  the  application  of 
coordination  and  coherence  is  required. 
The  political  will  is  evident,  and  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  regime  are  feasible  and  effec¬ 
tive.  There  is  a  need  for  increased  mo¬ 
mentum  concerning  biological  weapons 
issues,  and  now  is  the  time  to  act. 

Summary 

Proliferation  and  smuggling  concerns 
have  risen  to  the  forefront  of  international 
security  policy.  This,  coupled  with  the 
threat  of  terrorist  organizations  using 
chemical  or  biological  weapons,  is  forc¬ 
ing  the  arms  control  community  to  exam¬ 
ine  how  traditional  arms  control  and 
nonproliferation  tools  can  be  improved 
and  applied  to  meet  these  new,  growing, 
and  important  concerns. 

Opponents  of  arms  control  point  out 
the  weaknesses  and  limitations  of  arms 
control  conventions  and  attempt  to  make 
an  argument  against  these  treaties  and 
agreements.  Arms  control  proponents, 
however,  strive  to  improve  the  regimes 
and  develop  the  necessary  arguments  to 
convince  nay-sayers  of  the  critical  impor¬ 
tance  of  arms  control,  to  worldwide  secu¬ 
rity.  The  first  line  of  defense  remains  na¬ 
tional  export  control  and  security  systems. 
Traditional  verification  and  confidence¬ 
building  tools  serve  as  the  next  line  of 
defense  in  ensuring  that  proliferation  is 
detected  and  contained.  Regimes  must 
also  have  enforcement  measures  properly 
focused  on  the  nonproliferation  mission 
and  tools  adequate  for  the  job.  They  must 
not  be  hampered  by  secondary,  conflict¬ 
ing  objectives  or  by  bureaucratic  rules 


and  restrictions  that  limit  their  effective¬ 
ness  by  denying  them  the  security  tools 
needed  for  effective  inspections.  Finally, 
and  most  importantly,  regimes  must  not 
be  focused  on  only  one  path  to  prolifera¬ 
tion.  If  they  are,  aspiring  proliferators  and 
proliferants  will  simply  take  another 
route. 
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Until  recently,  arms  control  was  de¬ 
fined  by  geostrategic  issues  facing  the  su¬ 
perpowers  of  the  Cold  War.  Today,  there 
is  a  renewed  recognition  that  proliferation 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD) 
and  missile  technology  threatens  security 
on  a  regional  basis  throughout  the  entire 
globe.  This  has  created  a  shift  in  perspec¬ 
tive  in  that  the  arms  control  community  is 
now  focusing  its  attention  on  the  regions 
of  the  world  in  an  attempt  to  understand 
the  variables  and  factors-unique  to  each 
region-that  might  cause  a  country  or  non¬ 
state  actor  within  a  region  to  acquire  and 
use  WMD. 

As  became  clear  in  this  panel,  the  Far 
East  is  particularly  vulnerable,  not  only 
because  it  is  a  major  political,  military, 
and  economic  battleground  for  some 
dominant  players,  but  also  because  arms 
control  is  an  alien  concept  to  many  of  the 
regional  powers.  Its  novelty  can  be  seen 
in  China,  which  is  only  now  beginning  to 
confront  the  question  of  arms  control  se¬ 
riously.  In  Northeast  Asia,  the  validity  of 
arms  control  is  being  held  hostage  by  a 
deep  distrust  and  animosity  harbored  by 
North  and  South  Korea.  Japan  is  moving 
swiftly  to  strengthen  arms  control  regula- 
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tions  in  the  aftermath  of  the  harsh  lessons 
learned  from  the  1995  Tokyo  gas  attack 
by  a  religious  cult.  Overall,  there  is  a 
world  of  opportunity  in  the  Far  East  for 
the  advocates  of  controlling  arms,  but  so 
too  for  those  who  would  turn  today's 
arms  control  opportunities  into  tomor¬ 
row's  challenges  and  threats. 

Perspective  Shift 

Arms  control  is  undergoing  a  perspec¬ 
tive  shift  as  it  moves  away  from  a  reactive 
security  orientation  to  an  emphasis  on 
understanding  what  motivates  countries 
to  seek,  and  in  some  cases  to  demand, 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  WMD.  In¬ 
variably  this  leads  to  a  focus  on  individual 
countries  and  geographic  regions.  Treaties 
such  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
(NPT),  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (CTBT),  as  well  as  the  proposed 
Fissile  Material  Cutoff  Treaty  address  re¬ 
gional  security  issues,  because  they  are 
largely  aimed  at  nuclear  weapons  thresh¬ 
old  states  which,  if  they  acquired  nuclear 
weapons  capabilities,  would  disrupt  re¬ 
gional  geopolitical  equilibria;  these  dis¬ 
ruptions,  in  turn,  would  have  global  re¬ 
percussions. 
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The  "demand-side"  approach  to  arms 
control  can  also  be  recognized  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton's  Directive  on  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  and  Export  Control.  During  the  Cold 
War,  U.S.  policymakers  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  "supply-side"  countries,  that 
is,  those  in  the  East  and  West  that  con¬ 
trolled  the  supply  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  U.S.  policy  approach  could  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  adversarial,  secretive,  and 
limited  to  the  executive  branch. 

Today's  regional  approach  is  more 
consistent,  unclassified,  and  open.  In 
every  region,  whether  it  is  Latin  America, 
the  Middle  East,  or  Northeast  or  Southeast 
Asia,  the  United  States  seeks  to  promote 
"peace  and  stability."  The  role  of  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments  has  shrunk  as 
the  involvement  of  other  agencies,  think 
tanks,  universities,  and  individuals  has 
increased.  One  panelist  said  that  the  role 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter  has  played 
in  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  recent  years  illus¬ 
trates  how  participation  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  has  expanded. 

Comparisons  between  Western  Europe 
and  the  Far  East 

Comparisons  between  Western 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  are  largely  tenu¬ 
ous.  Whereas  nationalism  has  run  its 
course  in  Western  Europe,  in  the  Far  East 
it  is  a  powerful  galvanizing  force.  The  Far 
East  has  no  comparable  security  structure 
like  NATO,  except  for  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  security 
group;  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum, 
which  consists  of  only  five  states;  and  the 
Northeast  Asian  Cooperation  Dialogue 
(NEACD),  which  is  a  small  diplomatic 
initiative  between  mid-level  government 
officials  from  the  United  States,  Russia, 
China,  Japan,  North  Korea,  and  South  Ko¬ 
rea.  North  Korean  attendance  at  NEACD 
meetings  has  been  erratic. 


China  and  Arms  Control 

Arms  control,  premised  as  it  is  on 
rules,  institutions,  and  openness,  is  new 
to  the  Chinese,  for  whom  arms  control  is 
part  of  a  larger  zero-sum  game.  To  the 
Chinese,  the  idea  of  limiting  arms  is  coun¬ 
terintuitive,  unless  it  is  one-sided,  in 
which  case  it  can  enhance  China's  na¬ 
tional  security.  Given  these  preconceived 
notions  on  arms  control,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  China  has  no  arms  control  infra¬ 
structure  in  either  the  technology  or  pol¬ 
icy  areas.  Official  Chinese  statements  on 
arms  contfol  agreements  such  as  the  NPT 
and  CTBT  have  been  convoluted  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  interpret.  Transparency,  a  core 
tenet  in  arms  control,  is  viewed  with  out¬ 
right  hostility  in  China.  The  Chinese  pre¬ 
fer,  instead,  informal,  secretive,  and  ad 
hoc  arrangements  as  opposed  to  struc¬ 
tured  arms  control  regimes.  China's  pro¬ 
clivities  toward  the  informal  can  be  seen 
in  its  approach  to  North  Korea's  decision 
to  pull  out  of  the  NPT  in  1993.  Whereas 
the  U.S.  government  sought  to  apply  di¬ 
rect  pressure  on  the  North  Koreans 
through  official  methods  in  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  China  favored 
behind-the-scenes  diplomacy. 

China  has  made  no  comments  regard¬ 
ing  a  policy  on  strategic  arms  control  and 
continues  to  push  back  the  date  when  it 
might  be  willing  to  make  such  comments. 
Past  behavior,  however,  indicates  a  few 
trends.  Typically,  China  favors  commit¬ 
ments  to  arms  control  and  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  agreements  which  (1)  are  inexpen¬ 
sive  to  implement,  (2)  require  a  minimal 
loss  of  sovereignty,  (3)  preclude  foreign 
intrusion,  and  (4)  disclose  information 
that  is  already  widely  available  to  outsid¬ 
ers. 

China  has  a  mixed  record  in  arms 
control  compliance,  and  it  participates 
only  in  agreements  such  as  the  CTBT, 
Missile  Technology  Control  Regime,  and 
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the  NPT  that  lack  strict  and  precise  re¬ 
quirements.  Although  Japan  momentarily 
withheld  some  financial  aid  to  China  in 
protest  over  Chinese  nuclear  weapons 
testing,  the  United  States  is  the  only  coun¬ 
try  willing  to  pressure  China  to  adhere  to 
arms  control  and  nonproliferation  re¬ 
gimes.  This  makes  it  easy  for  China  to 
confuse  U.S.  concerns  over  adherence 
with  other  bilateral  disagreements  such  as 
Taiwan  and  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to 
theater  missile  defense.  When  China  does 
respond  to  U.S.  pressure  it  is  in  ways  the 
U.S.  government  does  not  anticipate, 
such  as  the  expansion  of  the  moratorium 
on  nuclear  testing,  which  had  the  effect  of 
speeding  up  China's  testing  program. 

There  are  many  different  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Chinese  behavior.  The  optimists 
believe  that  China  supports  arms  control, 
but  the  concepts  are  so  alien  that  errors 
are  commonplace  and  frequent.  Non- 
compliance  is  symptomatic  of  China's 
lack  of  experience  and  knowledge.  As 
China  learns  more  about  the  field,  non- 
compliance  will  diminish.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  economy  will  improve  arms 
control  efforts  as  well.  This  view  holds 
that  resistance  to  arm  control  will  dimin¬ 
ish  with  economic  growth,  which  will 
create  the  emergence  of  a  middle  class 
and  will  be  followed  by  a  call  for  demo¬ 
cratic  values  and  ultimately  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  Western  defense  values  that  en¬ 
compass  arms  control. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  is 
the  view  that  China  fundamentally  op¬ 
poses  arms  control  and  merely  wants  the 
benefits  of  participating  in  global  ar¬ 
rangements  while  constraining  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  its  competitors  via  arms  control 
agreements.  Another  view  holds  that 
China  does  not  understand  what  arms 
control  means  and  wants  to  maintain 
flexibility  and  bide  time  while  it  develops 
an  arms  control  policy.  Finally,  some  pes¬ 
simists  argue  that  even  if  China  favored 


arms  control,  it  lacks  the  wherewithal  to 
enforce  any  agreement  because  of  the 
weak  nature  of  its  central  government; 
therefore,  the  Chinese  government  should 
not  be  trusted  no  matter  what  declarations 
are  made  in  public. 

The  majority  of  outside  views  favor 
the  optimistic  explanations.  Most  believe 
that  as  the  Chinese  economy  develops, 
government  institutions  will  be  expanded, 
and  China's  commitment  to  arms  control 
will  be  enhanced.  It  is  imperative  to  keep 
China  engaged  and  keep  the  economic 
development  machine  moving.  This  pre¬ 
dominant  view  holds  that  there  will  be  a 
growing  convergence  of  views  between 
China  and  the  U.S.  government  over  time 
as  China  develops;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
time. 

Northeast  Asia  and  Arms  Control 

Arms  control  is  slowly  beginning  to 
take  root  in  Northeast  Asia,  but  has  yet  to 
flourish.  Age-old  suspicions  between 
countries  linger  as  memories  of  cross- 
border  injustices  endure,  such  as  in¬ 
grained  fears  of  hegemonic  aggression 
from  Japan  and  China,  China's  belligerent 
assertiveness  against  Taiwan  and  other 
nations  in  the  region,  and  Japan's  colonial 
guilt  that  prevents  it  from  acting  more 
confidently  to  counter  China's  aggres¬ 
siveness.  Also,  there  are  large  cultural, 
political,  and  socioeconomic  gaps  that 
have  yet  to  be  bridged  between  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  region.  The  lack  of  a  multilat¬ 
eral  forum  or  organization  where  all  of 
the  countries  of  the  region  can  engage  in 
a  constructive  manner  to  resolve  issues, 
strengthen  relations,  and  discuss  regional 
topics  including  arms  control  further 
weakens  the  prospects  for  improved  in¬ 
teraction.  Each  country  has  different  con¬ 
cepts  of  national  security.  The  U.S.-Japan 
security  alliance  guarantees  Japan's  na¬ 
tional  security,  but  China  and  North  Ko¬ 
rea  see  it  as  a  threat.  North  Korea  creates 
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additional  problems  because  the  entire 
region  views  it  with  distrust. 

Arms  control  between  the  Koreas  is 
intimately  linked  to  overall  North-South 
relations.  South  Korea  has  a  deep-seated 
distrust  of  the  North  and  believes  that  re¬ 
lations  should  improve  by  implementing 
political  confidence-building  measures 
(CBMs)  first.  In  contrast,  the  North  wants 
political  CBMs,  force  reductions,  and  a 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  peninsula  to 
occur  simultaneously.  Both  sides  have 
agreed  to  the  basic  composition  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  CBMs.  North  Korea  has 
put  forward  the  following  political  CBMs: 
the  cessation  of  mutual  vilification,  the 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  publication  and 
thought,  the  elimination  of  South  Korea's 
national  security  law,  the  removal  of  the 
wall  dividing  the  Korean  peninsula,  free 
and  open  cross-border  visitation,  and  joint 
membership  in  international  organiza¬ 
tions.  South  Korea's  political  CBMs  in¬ 
clude:  the  cessation  of  mutual  vilification, 
freedom  of  the  press  and  media,  and  the 
establishment  of  permanent  liaison  offices 
in  each  capital. 

North  Korea's  view  of  arms  reduction 
rests  on  a  three-step  process  after  the 
completion  of  a  signed  arms  reduction 
agreement.  During  a  period  of  three  to 
four  years,  troop  size  would  be  reduced 
on  each  side  from  300,000  to  200,000 
and  then,  finally,  to  100,000.  In  addition, 
the  North  Koreans  require  the  cessation  of 
weapons  modernization,  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  the  denucleari¬ 
zation  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  joint  committee  to  conduct 
inspections  of  military  facilities  to  verify 
compliance. 

South  Korea's  principles  of  arms  re¬ 
duction  include  the  mutual  reduction  of 
offensive  weapons,  reduction  of  reserve 
and  regular  troop  size,  the  establishment 
of  a  joint  inspection  team  and  permanent 


observation  team,  and  the  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  of  force  structure  and  strategy  as 
part  of  a  larger  unified  Korea  strategy. 

The  South  Korean  approach  to  CBMs 
has  been  criticized  for  its  lack  of  concrete 
suggestions  reducing  force  structures  and 
for  its  lack  of  an  ultimate  plan  after  the 
proposed  reduction  is  to  take  place.  The 
North  Korean  approach  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  for  its  lack  of  transparency,  its  over¬ 
emphasis  on  troop  size  to  the  neglect  of 
weapon  systems,  and  the  lack  of  verifica¬ 
tion  concepts.  Both  approaches  have 
been  criticized  because  they  lack  risk  re¬ 
duction  measures  (hot-line  and  joint  mili¬ 
tary  committee  are  seen  as  insufficient), 
spontaneous  volunteerism  such  as  the 
type  of  sincere  gestures  made  by  Gor¬ 
bachev  in  arms  negotiations  with  the 
United  States.  Unilateral  reduction  con¬ 
cepts  and  nonemotional  and  dispassion¬ 
ate  negotiation  styles  are  entirely  absent. 

In  the  last  months  of  1991,  accom¬ 
plishments  were  made  both  in  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  arms  control.  The  Agreement  of 
Reconciliation  and  the  Agreement  of  De¬ 
nuclearization  of  the  Korean  Peninsula 
were  signed  in  December  1991.  These 
two  historic  documents  were  seen  as  the 
Magna  Carta  of  the  Korean  peninsula  that 
would  usher  in  a  new  framework  for  in¬ 
teraction.  The  two  Koreas  decided  to  form 
subcommittees  to  handle  logistical  and 
procedural  agendas  of  implementing  the 
two  agreements;  however,  North  Korea's 
refusal  to  allow  International  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Agency  challenge  inspections  and  its 
decision  to  pull  out  of  the  NPT  seriously 
damaged  relations  between  North  and 
South,  and  little  has  been  accomplished 
since. 

Recently,  arms  control  has  begun  to 
receive  more  attention  due  to  incursions 
into  the  demilitarized  zone  (DMZ)  by 
North  Korean  soldiers.  These  activities 
illustrate  North  Korean  military  frustration 
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over  the  lack  of  U.S.  and  South  Korean 
response  to  the  North  Korean  offer  to  re¬ 
place  the  Armistice  Agreement  into  a 
permanent  peace  mechanism.  Perhaps 
this  might  awaken  renewed  diplomatic 
efforts. 

Tokyo  Subway  Attack  and  the  Aum 
Shinrikyo  Cult 

On  20  March  1995,  an  incident  oc¬ 
curred  which  underscores  the  future  chal¬ 
lenges  that  advocates  of  controlling  arms 
face  from  non-state  actors.  That  morning 
five  packages  were  placed  in  the  Tokyo 
subway  system  at  the  height  of  commuter 
rush-hour  activity.  The  packages  began  to 
leak  a  fatal  compound.  No  one  knew 
what  the  compound  was,  but  it  became 
clear  that  the  principal  agent  was  the 
nerve  gas  Sarin.  Originally,  the  attackers 
had  planned  to  place  the  packages  on  no 
fewer  than  six  trains,  but  there  was  only 
enough  Sarin  for  five  trains.  The  goal  was 
to  cause  fatalities  and  injuries  throughout 
the  city  of  Tokyo,  and  also  to  bring  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  chemical  attacks  converging  with 
maximum  impact  at  the  main  subway  sta¬ 
tion  and  a  headquarters  of  the  Japanese 
police  force.  The  cult  had  learned  that  the 
police  were  planning  to  move  against  the 
cult  later  that  week,  so  the  decision  was 
made  to  strike  before  the  police  could  hit 
first.  The  cult's  leadership  had  gained  the 
information  from  cult  members  who  were 
employees  of  the  Japanese  National  Po¬ 
lice  Agency  and  Japan's  National  Defense 
Forces.  By  the  end  of  the  day,  fifteen  dif¬ 
ferent  subway  stations  had  been  affected 
by  the  attack.  Some  stations  had  as  many 
as  500  injuries.  Several  thousand  injuries 
have  been  posted  by  the  police,  including 
12  fatalities  and  an  additional  number  of 
people  in  a  permanent  vegetative  state. 

The  attack  was  planned  by  the  cult's 
leader  Shoko  Asahara,  a  man  with  dra¬ 
matic  ambitions  whose  ultimate  goal  was 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Japanese 


government.  He  had  planned  for  a  series 
of  violent  activities  which  were  to  culmi¬ 
nate  in  an  attack  on  Japan's  parliament 
slated  for  November  1995.  He  was  forced 
to  change  his  plans  once  he  discovered 
the  planned  police  move  against  his  cult. 
The  decision  to  shift  the  date  of  the  attack 
was  made  on  17  March,  which  means 
that  the  subway  gas  attacks  were  organ¬ 
ized  in  no  more  than  a  few  days. 

The  cult's  interest  in  WMD  can  be 
traced  to  its  belief  in  a  prophecy  from  its 
leader  that  world's  end  was  near  and  that 
the  cult  was  to  usher  in  the  new  age  in 
which  only  a  remnant  of  "true  believers" 
would  survive.  Asahara  described  all  of 
this  in  great  detail  in  a  book  he  wrote  and 
published.  The  cult  was  successful  in  re¬ 
cruiting  well  educated  young  people  as 
well  as  scientists,  and  it  recruited  heavily 
from  universities  by  providing  spiritual 
answers  to  impressionable  and  spiritually 
perplexed  youth.  The  cult  started  as  a 
Buddhist  organization  and  later  integrated 
Hindu  and  Christian  characteristics,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Christian  notion  of  Armaged¬ 
don.  Total  membership  is  uncertain  but  is 
estimated  to  be  between  20,000  and 
60,000  people. 

The  subway  attack  caught  Japan  and 
the  world  by  surprise,  even  though  the 
attack  was  clearly  anticipated  by  the  To¬ 
kyo  police.  Japanese  officials  had  known 
about  the  dangers  for  months.  Foreign 
intelligence  services  including  the  CIA 
admit  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
planned  attack,  despite  clear  warning 
signs  and  precursor  attacks  throughout 
Japan.  In  1994,  the  nerve  agent  Sarin,  the 
same  agent  used  in  the  Tokyo  attack,  was 
released  in  two  Japanese  towns.  A  week 
before  the  subway  attack,  three  briefcases 
filled  with  devices  for  gas  bombs  were 
discovered  in  the  Tokyo  subway. 

The  cult  has  been  extremely  active 
abroad  with  offices  in  the  United  States, 
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Russia,  and  Sri  Lanka.  Cult  members  in 
the  United  States  purchased  many  of  the 
supplies  used  in  the  subway  attack.  In 
Russia,  cult  members  tried  to  recruit 
chemical  engineers  to  assist  in  weapons 
construction  activities.  Despite  the  cult's 
enticement  of  $1,500  and  a  round-trip 
plane  ticket  to  Japan,  not  a  single  Russian 
engineer  accepted  the  cult's  offer,  al¬ 
though  cult  members  did  buy  large  pieces 
of  equipment  in  Russia  such  as  helicop¬ 
ters.  The  cult  attempted  to  mine  uranium 
in  Western  Australia  but  failed.  In  1992, 
the  leader,  accompanied  by  two  dozen 
followers,  went  to  Zaire  on  a  "mercy  mis¬ 
sion"  to  assist  Africans  afflicted  with  dis¬ 
ease.  The  presumed  reason  behind  the 
trip,  however,  was  to  observe  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  biological  disease  in  Africa 
and,  if  possible,  to  collect  samples  of  the 
Ebola  virus. 

The  subway  attack  has  added  momen¬ 
tum  to  Japanese  arms  control  efforts  and 
may  have  accelerated  Japan's  ratification 
of  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention.  In 
addition,  Japan  passed  strong  legislation 
preventing  the  production  of  harmful 
chemical  and  biological  agents.  The  at¬ 
tack  itself  was  noticed,  no  doubt,  by  other 
terrorist  groups.  The  ease  with  which  the 
attack  was  made  and  the  surprise  of  Japa¬ 
nese  and  foreign  authorities  is  particularly 
striking.  The  incident  demonstrates  the 
need  for  stronger  information-sharing 
structures  between  countries,  especially 
in  traditional  regions  of  terrorist  activism 
such  as  the  Middle  East. 

Summary 

Arms  control  is  still  in  its  embryonic 
stages  in  the  Far  East  and  has  yet  to  find  a 
single  focal  point.  China's  arms  control 
policy  is  especially  erratic  and  virtually 
incomprehensible  to  most  outside  ob¬ 
servers,  suggesting  that  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  arms  control  within  the  Chi¬ 
nese  government  is  underdeveloped  at 


present.  In  Northeast  Asia,  arms  control  is 
more  a  normative  goal  than  it  is  an  im¬ 
pending  reality  as  long  as  relations  be¬ 
tween  North  and  South  Korea  are  marred 
by  distrust  and  suspicion.  The  Tokyo 
subway  attack  triggered  new  vigilance 
from  both  Japanese  and  foreign  officials, 
as  developed  nations  seek  to  devise 
stronger  methods  to  deter  and  prevent 
WMD  attacks  by  non-state  actors  and  ter¬ 
rorist  groups. 
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Successful  arms  control  agreements  are 
only  those  that  can  be  guaranteed  by  veri¬ 
fication.  No  amount  of  good  will  can  sub¬ 
stitute  for  concrete  evidence  of  treaty  com¬ 
pliance.  Regular  exchanges  of  information 
between  parties  to  document  adherence, 
including  information  management,  the 
process  that  structures  the  flow  of  compli¬ 
ance  information  between  parties,  is  a  vital 
component  of  arms  control  agreements. 
Information  management  organizes  dispa¬ 
rate  monitoring  problems  into  easier  to 
manage  pieces,  enables  parties  to  demon¬ 
strate  compliance,  creates  transparency 
between  parties,  and  builds  confidence 
between  them.  In  short,  information  man¬ 
agement  is  the  vital  force  that  holds 
agreements  together  once  they  have  been 
signed  and  delivered  by  the  diplomats.  It 
becomes  all  the  more  important  once  one 
considers  the  increased  number  of  arms 
agreements  and  signatories  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  international  system. 

Today,  with  an  increased  threat  of 
weapons  proliferation  and  a  burgeoning 
emphasis  on  multilateral  regimes,  arms 
control  agreements  are  becoming  even 
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more  commonplace.  Fortunately,  the  rapid 
rate  of  technological  progress  combined 
with  the  declining  cost  of  global  commu¬ 
nications  will  allow  information  managers 
to  keep  pace  with  increased  burdens. 
Given  the  importance  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  in  ensuring  the  upkeep  of  agree¬ 
ments,  information  managers  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  negotiations  to  formulate  in¬ 
formation  systems  prior  to  the  completion 
of  the  agreements.  The  centrality  of  infor¬ 
mation  management  and  in-depth  illustra¬ 
tions  of  how  it  operates  are  the  two  issues 
that  concerned  this  panel  most. 

Importance  of  Information  Management 

Arms  control  agreements  create  norms 
and  rules  of  behavior  between  countries.  A 
world  of  complete  trust  is  a  world  without 
agreements,  but  the  international  system  is 
primarily  decentralized  and  fragmented; 
thus,  agreements  between  countries  im¬ 
pose  rules  which,  in  turn,  enhance  the  se¬ 
curity  of  those  involved.  Information  sys¬ 
tems  are  a  means  by  which  parties  verify 
compliance  and  are  key  to  reducing  fun¬ 
damental  suspicions  and  apprehensions 
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between  parties.  They  accomplish  this  by 
allowing  for  information  exchange  to 
monitor  compliance,  thus  encouraging 
dialogue  and  building  confidence.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  too  much  information, 
because  more  data  impose  consistency 
and  make  disinformation  difficult. 

The  strict  bipolar  international  order 
has  been  lifted  and  so,  too,  the  tight  con¬ 
trol  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD).  Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
the  prevention  of  WMD  proliferation  has 
become  the  greatest  challenge  for  global 
security.  Not  surprisingly,  the  number  of 
arms  control  agreements  has  increased. 
Prior  to  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
United  States,  for  example,  reported  on 
five  arms  control  agreements.  Today,  the 
United  States  reports  on  fifteen  separate 
agreements  with  over  250  specific  formats 
on  verification  and  compliance.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  arms  control  agreements  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise,  and  with  it  the  demands  on 
information  managers  as  the  need  for  in¬ 
formation  exchange  increases.  Several  ad¬ 
ditional  agreements  currently  under  nego¬ 
tiation  demonstrate  the  global  trend  toward 
controlling  arms  proliferation.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention, 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT), 
Land  Mine  Control  Program,  Wassenaar 
Arrangement,  Declaration  of  Santiago  on 
Confidence  and  Security  Building  Meas¬ 
ures  (CSBMs),  and  CSBMs  under  the  Bio¬ 
logical  Weapons  Convention. 

Not  only  has  the  number  of  agree¬ 
ments  increased,  but  the  nature  of  agree¬ 
ments  has  dramatically  changed.  In  the 
past,  treaties  such  as  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Treaty  (SALT)  I  and  SALT  II  were 
ambiguous  and  open  to  varied  interpreta¬ 
tions.  The  pendulum  has  swung  in  the 
other  direction.  Treaties  such  as  the  Con¬ 
ventional  Forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  Treaty  are 
detailed,  tightly  worded,  and  leave  little  to 
the  imagination.  This  requires  increased 
involvement  from  information  system 


managers  to  organize  data  and  minimize 
the  potential  of  misinterpretation. 

Given  current  trends,  developers  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  must  design  systems 
which  recognize  the  needs  of  the  users. 
This  can  be  particularly  challenging  for 
information  managers,  because  needs  vary 
from  user  to  user.  From  the  CTBT  negotia¬ 
tions  it  is  clear  that  not  all  of  the  signatories 
will  care  about  the  minute  details  of  verifi¬ 
cation.  Developing  countries  will  not  be 
nearly  as  interested  in  compliance  as,  say, 
status  quo  powers  such  as  the  United 
States,  and  will  not  be  as  active  as  the 
United  States  in  the  verification  process. 
The  systems  must  be  easy  to  operate  and 
must  make  sense  to  the  users.  Information 
managers  should  provide  technical  training 
and  software  if  necessary.  One  way  to 
simplify  the  system  is  to  use  commonly 
known  commercial  software  such  as  Win¬ 
dows-type  programs.  As  questions  and 
anomalies  occur  frequently,  the  platform 
upon  which  information  exchange  occurs 
must  be  simple  for  all  involved. 

Arms  control  agreements  are  compli¬ 
cated  and  detailed,  and  discrepancies  and 
misperceptions  are  common.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple,  several  years  ago  the  United  States 
inaccurately  reported  the  number  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  equipment  that  was  exported 
to  Turkey.  There  was  not  any  malice  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  but  the  infor¬ 
mation  management  process  was  not  in 
place,  and  accuracy  suffered.  With  an  in¬ 
formation  system  that  is  workable  and  easy 
to  understand  and  maneuver,  problems 
that  arise  between  users  can  be  readily  re¬ 
solved. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  easy  transfer  of 
information,  participants  should  agree 
upon  verification  and  information  systems 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  negotiations. 
Technical  advisors  should  draw  upon  prior 
experiences  to  avoid  errors.  Furthermore, 
to  ensure  the  formation  of  strong  informa- 
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tion  compliance  systems,  agreed  to  and 
understood  by  all,  information  managers 
and  data  experts  should  attend  the  negotia- 
tions-not  to  participate  in  the  political  as¬ 
pects  of  the  negotiations,  but  to  sit  along¬ 
side  the  negotiators  to  design  efficient  sys¬ 
tems,  in  advance  of  signing  any  agreement, 
that  all  parties  agree  work  best. 

In  the  past,  the  exclusion  of  informa¬ 
tion  managers  has  had  negative  impacts. 
During  the  Open  Skies  negotiations,  ques¬ 
tions  of  information  exchange  formats 
were  not  adequately  addressed.  The  treaty 
was  signed,  but  quickly  faltered  due  to 
shortcomings  in  information  exchange.  As 
a  result,  technicians  had  to  revamp  the  en¬ 
tire  system  to  keep  it  from  falling  apart. 
Finally,  the  inclusion  of  information  man¬ 
agers  makes  sense  because,  in  effect,  they 
are  the  ones  who  implement  many  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  treaties. 

Recent  Examples  of  Successful  Informa¬ 
tion  Management  Systems 

The  current  CTBT  talks  illustrate  the 
benefits  of  including  information  managers 
in  the  negotiating  process.  Architects  of 
that  information  exchange  system  success¬ 
fully.  overcame  the  hurdles  of  cost  versus 
effectiveness,  transparency  of  processes 
versus  protection  of  information,  openness 
of  data  versus  data  security,  dedicated  data 
exchange  links  versus  commercial  net¬ 
works,  standard  data  products  versus  cus¬ 
tomized  data  products,  skilled  end-users 
versus  unskilled  end-users,  and  provision 
of  answers  versus  provision  of  data.  Tech¬ 
nicians  decided  on  a  low-cost,  simple-to- 
use,  open  verification  system  that  provides 
numerous  levels  of  analysis  and  detail  de¬ 
pending  on  the  needs  and  technical  skill  of 
the  user. 

The  CTBT  system  relies  upon  a  global 
communications  network.  Computers 
compile  raw  data  provided  by  globally- 
distributed  seismic,  hydroacoustic,  infra¬ 


sound,  and  radionuclide  sensors  to  deter¬ 
mine  compliance  by  CTBT  signatories. 
Data  are  processed  by  a  combination  of 
automated  and  interactive  analyses  to  pro¬ 
duce  refined  information.  Data  are  then 
disseminated  on-line  via  global  networks 
such  as  the  Internet,  or  on  electronic  mes¬ 
sages,  file  transfers,  or  through  physical 
distribution  on  paper,  magnetic  tape,  or 
CD-ROM.  The  system  offers  raw  data  such 
as  authenticated  wave-forms  and  spectra  as 
received  from  network  stations,  as  well  as 
synthesized  results  (called  Executive  Prod¬ 
ucts).  In  addition,  it  can  provide  (1)  com¬ 
puter-generated  illustrations  of  measured 
parameters  that  characterize  detected  sig¬ 
nals,  (2)  bulletins  of  detected  signals  and 
measured  parameters  associated  with  lo¬ 
cated  events,  and  (3)  maps  of  located 
events.  R&D  costs  for  the  CTBT  system  are 
estimated  at  $50  million,  and  annual  oper¬ 
ating  costs  are  estimated  to  be  $26  million, 
25  percent  of  which  would  be  paid  for  by 
the  U.S.  government. 

Designing  NATO's  information  man¬ 
agement  system,  a  database  arms  control 
information  system  called  VERITY,  was  a 
success  of  a  different  sort.  The  prospects  of 
intra-NATO  bickering  was  a  concern. 
Country  representatives  could  have  pushed 
for  solutions  through  the  prisms  of  their 
own  individual  interests.  Basic  questions 
such  as  the  language  to  be  used,  types  of 
equipment  to  be  bought,  and  monetary 
commitments  can  all  too  easily  become 
fodder  for  political  quarrels.  However, 
NATO  used  a  multinational  staff,  which 
reduced  the  likelihood  of  debate.  The  Veri¬ 
fication,  Implementation  and  Coordination 
Staff  (VICS),  a  NATO  working  group  under 
the  Verification  Coordinating  Committee 
(VCC),  is  made  up  of  a  multinational  mix 
of  civilian  and  military  officials.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  the  staff  is  to  report  on  the  CFE 
Treaty,  to  support  the  Dayton  Peace 
Agreement,  and  to  provide  administrative 
and  operational  assistance  to  the  VCC.  In 
addition,  the  staff  advises  the  VCC  on 
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technical  matters  concerning  VERITY  and 
provides  VERITY  training  seminars  regu¬ 
larly.  For  VERITY,  the  staff  decided  upon 
one  common  language,  English;  universal 
information  requirements  with  data  dic¬ 
tionary;  a  single  engineering  approach; 
and  a  standardized  method  of  approval, 
progress  monitoring,  and  configuration 
management.  Its  total  cost  was  $500,000. 

VERITY  is  an  unclassified,  operational 
tool  available  to  all  CFE  signatories.  It  pro¬ 
vides  annual  information  exchange,  noti¬ 
fies  current  force  structure,  disseminates 
inspection  reports,  and  provides  a  forum 
for  communication  and  dialogue  between 
subscribers  via  electronic  mail  (e-mail). 
VERITY  is  in  operation  24-hours  a  day  and 
contains  up-to-date  information.  Verifica¬ 
tion  units  of  the  OSCE  can  connect  to  the 
databases  and  perform  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions.  Twenty-five  nations,  including  not 
only  NATO  members  but  also  cooperating 
partners  of  the  former  Soviet  bloc,  sub¬ 
scribe  to  VERITY.  Overall,  VERITY  is  an 
arms  control  verification  tool,  and  because 
it  is  not  a  legally  binding  tool  it  is  also  a 
practical  means  of  communication  and 
openness  between  users. 

Summary 

Today,  arms  control  treaties  are  more 
prevalent  and  more  complicated  than  in 
the  past.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  all  the 
more  important  for  the  diplomats  to  coor¬ 
dinate  closely  with  information  managers 
to  design  verification  systems  that  work 
best.  The  most  logical  method  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  is  to  include  system  designers  in 
the  negotiation  process  to  ensure  that  sig¬ 
natories  get  the  best  system  for  their  needs. 
Ideally,  the  systems  should  be  easy  to  use 
and  should  provide  the  same  information 
for  all.  The  CTBT  and  VERITY  models 
demonstrate  the  advantages  of  close  coor¬ 
dination  and  good  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  system  designers  and  the  end- 
users. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FEATURED  PRESENTATIONS: 


U.S.  AND  RUSSIAN  PERSPECTIVES  ON  THE 
COOPERATIVE  THREAT  REDUCTION  PROGRAM 


The  Honorable  Harold  P.  Smith,  Jr. 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Nuclear  and  Chemical  and  Biological 
Defense  Programs 

U.S.  Perspectives  on  Cooperative  Threat 
Reduction 

The  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction 
(CTR)  program  represents  an  unprece¬ 
dented  shift  in  the  U.S.-Russian  arms  con¬ 
trol  relationship.  U.S.  and  Russian  goals 
have  moved  from  limitation  to  elimina¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction.  Ukraine,  for  example,  recently 
became  the  latest  non-nuclear-weapon 
country  thanks  to  CTR.  Ukraine  followed 
behind  Kazakstan,  which  last  year 
shipped  the  last  of  its  nuclear  warheads  to 
Russia.  Belarus  should  complete  its  denu¬ 
clearization  program  by  October  1996. 

CTR  is  the  culmination  of  many  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts.  Special  recognition  goes  to 
Senators  Sam  Nunn  and  Richard  Lugar, 
who  provided  the  impetus  for  CTR.  Their 
foresight  and  wisdom  have  been  affirmed 
overseas.  Joachim  Krause  of  the  Research 
Institute  of  the  German  Society  for  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  said  recently,  "I  wish  we  had 
at  least  one  single  parliament  in  Europe 
which  would  show  the  same  degree  of 
international  responsibility  as  the  U.S. 
Congress  did  in  this  field-and  I  wish  we 
had  parliamentarians  such  as  Senators 
Nunn  and  Lugar,  who  made  such  con¬ 
cerns  a  matter  of  priority." 

Secretary  of  Defense  William  Perry 
has  made  implementation  of  CTR  a  top 


Colonel  General  Evgeniy  P.  Maslin 

Chief  of  Directorate,  Ministry  of  Defense, 
Russian  Federation 


priority  and  has  devoted  a  great  amount 
of  time  and  energy  to  convincing  the  re¬ 
publics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  that 
they  would  be  better  off  nuclear-free.  In 
addition,  General  Maslin  has  enabled 
CTR  to  succeed  because  he  understands 
the  significance  of  disarmament.  His  ac¬ 
complishments  in  connection  with  missile 
dismantlement-which  exceeds  the  U.S. 
rate— i  1 1  ustrate  his  complete  commitment 
and  dedication  to  making  the  world  a 
safer  place. 

The  CTR  program  can  be  understood 
in  three  phases.  The  first  phase  is  known 
as  the  "hardware  store"  phase  in  which 
the  United  States  asked  Russia,  "What  is  it 
you  need?"  Whatever  it  takes-from  mun¬ 
dane  supplies  such  as  fences  to  compli¬ 
cated  computerized  security  systems  and 
portal  monitoring-the  United  States  has 
sought  to  provide  on  every  level.  The 
equipment  has  arrived,  and  U.S.  audits 
and  inspections  have  demonstrated  that 
all  equipment  has  been  accounted  for  and 
is  being  used  as  intended.  The  second 
phase  has  centered  on  joint  development 
of  requirements  and  prioritization  of 
equipment  to  be  used.  The  third  phase- 
the  focus  of  current  joint  U.S.-Russian  ef- 
forts-involves  U.S.  contractors  and  Rus¬ 
sian  subcontractors  working  together  to 
fulfill  CTR  goals  of  dismantlement,  trans¬ 
fer,  and  safe  storage  of  nuclear  warheads. 
The  work  has  proceeded  at  an  extremely 
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rapid  pace.  The  Russian  and  American 
teams  have  worked  extraordinarily  well 
together. 

Some  small  glitches  have  accompa¬ 
nied  the  implementation  of  CTR.  In  one 
recent  case,  the  former  KGB  (currently  the 
Federal  Security  Force)  has  not  allowed 
U.S.  contractors  onto  a  certain  site  for  fear 
of  compromising  Russian  security.  The 
contractors  have  returned  to  Moscow  in 
compliance  with  Russia's  request  to  leave 
the  site,  but  this  impasse  must  be  resolved 
to  continue  U.S.-Russian  efforts.  Bureau¬ 
cratic  hold-ups  have  been  resolved 
smoothly  in  the  past,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  latest  one  will  as  well. 

All  projects  will  continue  to  go  for¬ 
ward-propelled  by  a  confluence  of  vision 
between  East  and  West. 

Russian  Perspectives  on  Cooperative 
Threat  Reduction 

The  CTR  program  illustrates  the  in¬ 
crease  in  trust  and  confidence  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  By  the  start 
of  the  next  century,  almost  three-fourths 
of  the  combined  U.S.  and  Russian  nuclear 
arsenals  will  be  eliminated,  as  outlined  in 
treaties  such  as  START  I  and  II.  Russia  is 
fulfilling  its  treaty  obligations,  despite  the 
enormous  domestic  socioeconomic  shifts. 
Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  thousands 
of  nuclear  weapons  have  been  removed 
from  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
and  the  former  Soviet  Republic  territories. 
In  the  last  three  years,  3,500  nuclear  war¬ 
heads  have  been  removed  from  Ukraine, 
including  approximately  2,000  tactical 
nuclear  warheads.  Since  1991,  Russia  has 
eliminated  half  of  the  nuclear  warheads  in 
its  tactical  weapon  and  air  defense  sys¬ 
tems,  and  has  reduced  by  one-third  its 
tactical  sea-based  complexes. 


Changes  within  Russia  have  had  far- 
reaching  repercussions  throughout  the 
country  that  go  beyond  simple  econom¬ 
ics.  First,  there  have  been  serious  prob¬ 
lems  in  providing  safe  and  secure  storage 
for  the  nuclear  weapons.  Worsening  con¬ 
ditions  in  specialized  railroad  super¬ 
containers,  along  with  the  decline  in  rail 
lines,  have  increased  the  potential  for 
transport  accidents  and  speak  to  the  need 
for  Russia  to  acquire  outside  technical 
equipment  that  can  rectify  these  internal 
hurdles.  Secondly,  as  a  result  of  increased 
criminal  activity,  Russia  also  faces  the 
possibility  of  theft  of  nuclear  arms  and 
components.  Russia  must  be  able  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  safe  storage  of  its  weapons  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
wrong  hands.  Finally,  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  must  help  military  personnel 
previously  involved  in  weapons  mainte¬ 
nance  and  development  find  new  jobs 
and  create  new  lives  for  themselves.  As¬ 
sistance  from  the  United  States  under  the 
CTR  program  has  been  extremely  helpful 
in  addressing  these  challenges.  The  value 
of  the  assistance  is  not  in  its  dollar 
amount,  but  in  its  timeliness. 

CTR  is  not  simply  a  U.S.  gift  to  the 
former  Soviet  Union;  U.S.  national  secu¬ 
rity  and  economic  interests  also  benefit 
from  this  program.  It  is  beneficial  for  Rus¬ 
sia  too,  since  it  decreases  the  financial 
burden  on  the  Russian  military  budget 
while  increasing  the  security  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  state.  The  number  of  nuclear  storage 
facilities  and  the  number  of  military  per¬ 
sonnel  in  Russia  have  declined  to  one- 
third  of  what  they  were  in  1991.  The  dis¬ 
armament  process  in  Russia  is  irreversi¬ 
ble.  Together,  the  United  States  and  Rus¬ 
sia  will  complete  START  I  and  II,  and  they 
will  be  followed,  some  day,  by  a  START 
III. 
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PLENARY  SESSION  II: 


NUCLEAR  TESTING  AND  A  COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN: 
TECHNICAL  AND  SECURITY  ISSUES 

Chair: 

Admiral  Henry  G.  Chiles,  Jr. 

U.S.  Navy  (Retired) 


Ambassador  Thomas  Graham,  Jr. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

Dr.  Tian  Dongfeng 

Institute  of  Applied  Physics  (Beijing) 

Ms.  Laurence  Marie  Nardon 

Foundation  for  Defense  Studies  (Paris) 


As  became  clear  in  this  plenary  ses¬ 
sion,  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(CTBT)  serves  as  a  microcosm  of  the  is¬ 
sues  and  challenges  facing  all  regimes  for 
controlling  arms.  The  prolonged  CTBT 
negotiations  and  the  draft  treaty  bear  on  a 
panoply  of  political  issues  and  technical 
disciplines,  including  linkages  with  other 
regimes,  especially  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT);  tension  be¬ 
tween  arms  control,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
maintenance  of  a  military  and  deterrent 
capability,  on  the  other;  an  array  of  tech¬ 
nical  issues  related  to  compliance  moni¬ 
toring  and  verification;  and,  finally,  the 
question  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
versus  military  testing.  The  significance  of 
each  issue  varies  from  country  to  country, 
but  as  this  plenary  session  demonstrated, 
almost  all  face  political  and  technical  di¬ 
lemmas  and  challenges  as  the  world  em¬ 
barks  on  the  no-testing  phase  of  the  nu¬ 
clear  era. 

A  U.S.  Military  Perspective  on  CTBT 

There  has  been  rapid  movement  to¬ 
ward  denuclearization  in  the  U.S.  mili¬ 


Dr.  Larry  S.  Turnbull,  Jr. 

Arms  Control  Intelligence  Staff 

The  Honorable  Victor  H.  Reis 

Department  of  Energy 


tary.  Strategic  nuclear  weapons  have  been 
detargeted,  and  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduc¬ 
tion  Treaty  (START)  I  has  been  imple¬ 
mented.  In  less  than  two  years,  the  U.S. 
government  has  completed  its  START  I 
requirements  by  90%  (and  the  Russian 
government  by  more  than  80%).  START  II 
was  signed  in  1993  and  ratified  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  this  past  year.  As  prescribed 
in  the  1994  U.S.  Defense  Department's 
internal  Nuclear  Posture  Review,  22%  of 
the  ballistic  submarine  force,  30%  of  the 
B-52  bombers,  and  100%  of  the  B-1B 
bombers  will  be  removed.  In  addition,  the 
U.S.  military  will  remove  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  from  all  surface  Navy  vessels. 

The  U.S.  nuclear  stockpile  must  be 
safe  and  reliable,  and  it  must  maintain  the 
confidence  of  both  those  who  might  be 
required  to  use  it,  and,  just  as  importantly, 
it  must  restrain  those  against  whom  it 
might  be  directed;  this  is  the  essence  of 
deterrence.  In  these  days  of  a  shrinking 
stockpile,  the  reliability  issue  becomes 
even  more  important,  because  what  were 
once  small  problems  might  have  a  greater 
relative  effect.  Once  the  CTBT  enters  into 
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force,  the  military-the  customer  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  development  and  acqui¬ 
sition  complex-must  safeguard  and  verify 
the  operational  standards  of  the  stockpile 
without  testing.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
military  must  be  an  even  smarter  cus¬ 
tomer  than  previously  and  must  ask  the 
right  questions.  The  Department  of  En¬ 
ergy  needs  to  support  and  sustain  a  sci¬ 
ence-based  stockpile  stewardship  pro¬ 
gram  to  ensure  reliability  and  confidence, 
and  the  military  needs  to  understand, 
even  better  than  before,  the  procedures 
that  comprise  this  program  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  results. 

Background  on  a  CTBT 

CTBT,  while  sharing  many  issues  and 
technical  problems  with  other  arms  con¬ 
trol  regimes,  also  has  its  differences.  Un¬ 
like  most  other  arms  control  agreements, 
CTBT  does  not  directly  limit  or  reduce 
military  forces.  Instead,  it  prohibits  a  spe¬ 
cific  weapons-development  activity. 

The  pursuit  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  is  one  of  the  oldest  arms  control  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  nuclear  age.  The  quest, 
which  predates  all  existing  arms  control 
agreements,  began  in  the  1950s  with  the 
informal  testing  moratorium,  which  was 
undertaken  in  1958  only  to  collapse  in 
1961.  By  the  early  1990s,  the  five  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  states  had  conducted  al¬ 
most  2,000  tests,  with  the  United  States 
conducting  over  half. 

In  today's  multipolar  environment, 
continued  nuclear  testing  reduces  rather 
than  enhances  security  because  it  under¬ 
mines  efforts  to  strengthen  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  regime.  In  1993,  the  U.S. 
government  supported  the  continuation 
of  the  existing  testing  moratorium  and  the 
prompt  negotiation  of  a  CTBT.  In  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  sound,  science-based  stockpile 
stewardship  program,  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  further  indicated  that  it  would  sup¬ 


port  a  "zero-yield"  CTBT,  prohibiting 
even  very  small  nuclear  explosions.  Sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  U.S.  declaration,  the  zero- 
yield  concept  was  endorsed  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Russia. 
[Editor's  Note:  China  announced  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  support  the  zero-yield  policy  on  6 
June  1996  and  conducted  its  last  final  test 
on  29  July.] 

The  CTBT  cannot  be  considered  in 
isolation  from  the  other  treaties  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  re¬ 
gime,  principally  the  NPT.  Many  of  the 
political  issues  arising  out  of  the  CTBT  are 
a  result  of  the  NPT  and  its  legal  restriction 
of  nuclear-weapons  capability  to  five  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  states.  Some  parties  to  the 
CTBT  negotiations  do  not  want  to 
strengthen  or  continue  this  differentiation 
between  nuclear  "haves"  and  "have-nots." 

The  Importance  of  a  CTBT  to  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Regime 

The  NPT. is  the  principal  agreement 
promoting  and  supporting  nuclear  non¬ 
proliferation.  It  prohibits  the  acquisition  of 
a  nuclear-weapons  capability  by  states 
that  had  not  exploded  a  nuclear  device 
prior  to  1967.  The  NPT  is  a  horizontal 
nonproliferation  agreement,  prohibiting 
new  members  to  the  nuclear  club.  It  does 
little,  however,  to  limit  vertical  prolifera¬ 
tion.  Nuclear-weapon  states  are  legally 
free  to  pursue  the  development  of  more 
powerful  and  advanced  weapons. 

The  NPT  is  one  of  arms  control's  suc¬ 
cess  stories.  Before  the  treaty's  entry  into 
force  in  1970,  many  predicted  a  world  of 
25  or  30  states  with  nuclear  arsenals  by 
the  end  of  that  decade.  Today,  there 
might  have  been  as  many  as  50  or  60  nu¬ 
clear  states,  creating  unimaginable  secu¬ 
rity  risks  in  which  the  survival  of  the 
world  would  be  a  daily  question.  Thanks 
largely  to  the  NPT,  these  dire  predictions 
have  been  averted,  and  only  some  four 
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states  have  acquired  nuclear  weapons 
since  its  entry  into  force. 

At  the  1995  NPT  Review  Conference, 
the  states  parties  extended  the  treaty  in¬ 
definitely  and  without  reservation,  reaf¬ 
firming  their  strong  conviction  that  nu¬ 
clear  nonproliferation  remains  an  endur¬ 
ing  international  norm.  The  states  parties 
also  adopted  a  set  of  principles  and  objec¬ 
tives  for  nuclear  nonproliferation,  nuclear 
disarmament,  and  a  framework  for  a 
strengthened  review  process.  Specifically, 
the  states  parties  called  for  the  early  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  CTBT  in  1 996. 

The  CTBT  will  complement  the  NPT 
by  adding  an  important  constraint  on  ver¬ 
tical  proliferation.  While  the  CTBT  helps 
in  preventing  horizontal  proliferation,  be¬ 
cause  testing  is  not  necessary  to  develop  a 
first-generation  nuclear  weapon  (e.g.,  the 
Hiroshima  bomb  design  was  never  tested 
prior  to  use),  its  primary  benefit  is  in  con¬ 
straining  vertical  proliferation.  It  will  help 
prevent  states  from  becoming  advanced 
nuclear  powers  by  preventing  them  from 
testing  in  order  to  gather  the  data  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  later-generation  nuclear 
weapons. 

Unfortunately,  the  close  relationship 
with  the  NPT  carries  with  it  a  major  po¬ 
litical  problem,  that  of  the  differentiation 
between  nuclear  "haves"  and  "have-nots." 
Some  countries,  such  as  India,  believe 
that  a  CTBT  will  allow  nuclear-weapon 
states  to  maintain  their  arsenals,  and  by 
creating  another  formidable  barrier  to  the 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons,  will  only 
make  the  five-member  nuclear  weapons 
club  a  permanent  fixture  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  power  structure. 

This  view  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
continued  testing  during  the  negotiations 
by  two  of  the  five  nuclear-weapon  states, 
France  and  China.  Although  they  both 
have  now  ceased  testing,  some  have 


feared  that  these  last  tests  were  conducted 
to  support  development  of  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  weapons  just  prior  to  completing 
the  CTBT. 

Continued  Nuclear  Testing 

During  the  Cold  War,  France  viewed 
itself  as  a  maverick  within  the  Western 
Bloc,  dropping  out  of  the  NATO  inte¬ 
grated  command  but  supporting  the 
United  States  and  Western  allies  on  most 
major  initiatives.  France  had  expressed  a 
willingness  to  become  part  of  a  CTBT,  but 
it  was  unclear  whether  France's  self- 
imposed  testing  moratorium  would  con¬ 
tinue  beyond  the  Mitterand  administra¬ 
tion. 

On  13  June  1995,  the  newly  elected 
Chirac  administration  ended  the  specula¬ 
tion  by  launching  a  new  campaign  of  test¬ 
ing.  France  again  demonstrated  that  it 
wanted  to  continue  to  play  the  role  of 
maverick  in  international  affairs.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  this  testing  campaign  increased  op¬ 
position  to  testing  and  added  momentum 
to  CTBT  negotiations. 

Following  the  worldwide  uproar  over 
the  French  nuclear  testing  campaign, 
President  Chirac,  on  10  August  1995,  an¬ 
nounced  that  France  would  support  a 
zero-yield  policy  for  the  CTBT.  It  is  un¬ 
clear  whether  this  current  policy  includes 
subcritical  hydrodynamic  tests. 

Aside  from  the  recent  testing  cam¬ 
paign,  however,  France  has  been  a  firm 
supporter  of  other  nonproliferation  initia¬ 
tives.  It  has  committed  itself  to  a  Fissile 
Material  Cutoff  Treaty,  closing  its  two 
military  fissile  material  production  plants. 
(Like  the  four  other  nuclear-weapon 
states,  France  will  continue  producing 
fissile  material  for  civilian  applications 
and  for  naval  nuclear  fuels.)  France  has 
also  announced  that  it  will  close  its  Pa¬ 
cific  Testing  Range.  France,  like  the 
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United  States  and  Britain,  has  given  a 
negative  security  assurance  that  it  will  not 
use  nuclear  weapons  against  a  non¬ 
nuclear-weapon  state,  providing  that  state 
is  a  member  of  the  NPT  and  is  not  allied 
with  a  nuclear-weapon  state. 

China,  like  France,  has  not  joined  in 
the  self-imposed  testing  moratorium.  Un¬ 
like  France,  one  of  China's  announced 
intentions  for  testing  is  to  develop  new 
generations  of  weapons.  China,  which 
entered  the  nuclear  club  late,  claims  that 
it  would  incur  a  significant  security  disad¬ 
vantage  vis-a-vis  Russia  and  the  United 
States  if  it  stopped  testing  without  a  CTBT 
in  hand. 

China  diverges  from  the  other  nu¬ 
clear-weapon  states  on  other  CTBT  issues, 
notably  on  the  role  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  (PNEs). 

CTBT  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 

The  question  of  PNEs  in  a  major  prob¬ 
lem  facing  the  CTBT.  Many  arms  control 
agreements  have  difficulties  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  applications  of  dual-use  technolo¬ 
gies.  The  CTBT  is  no  exception,  but  the 
dual-use  question  here  poses  some 
unique  challenges. 

Although  nuclear  explosions  have 
primarily  been  used  for  military  applica¬ 
tions,  PNEs  can  serve  three  primary  civil 
purposes:  (1)  scientific  research  (e.g.,  nu¬ 
clear  physics,  astrophysics,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  artificial  nuclides);  (2)  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  (e.g.,  large  excavation 
projects  and  increasing  the  output  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  fields);  and  (3)  prevention 
and/or  handling  of  natural  disasters  (e.g., 
curbing  the  blowouts  of  oil  or  gas  wells). 

While  China  supports  the  CTBT,  it  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  peaceful  application  of  nu¬ 
clear  explosions  should  not  be  prohibited 
and  cites  Article  V  of  the  NPT  which 


states,  "each  party  of  the  Treaty  under¬ 
takes  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  en¬ 
sure  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty, 
under  appropriate  international  observa¬ 
tion  and  through  appropriate  international 
procedures,  potential  benefits  from  any 
peaceful  application  of  nuclear  explo¬ 
sions  will  be  made  available  to  non¬ 
nuclear-weapons  states  parties  to  the 
treaty  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis." 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  conducted  PNEs.  China  has 
yet  to  conduct  a  PNE,  but  has  done  ex¬ 
ploratory  work  on  the  peaceful  applica¬ 
tions  of  nuclear  explosions,  particularly 
the  production  of  super-heavy  nuclides 
and  artificial  diamonds. 

Questions  remain  about  distinguish¬ 
ing  a  PNE  from  a  weapon  test  and  how  to 
make  the  benefits  of  PNEs  available  to 
non-nuclear-weapon  states.  Theoretically, 
PNEs  can  be  designed  to  disallow  the  use 
of  monitoring  devices  that  would  provide 
militarily  useful  information.  Standard  de¬ 
signs  for  PNE  devices  that  differ  from  mili¬ 
tary  designs  would  also  limit  the  military 
utility  of  PNEs.  Whether  verification  pro¬ 
visions  can  be  devised  to  determine  this 
distinction  adequately  remains  an  open 
question.  Also,  procedures  that  allow 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  to  conduct 
PNEs  would  need  to  be  developed.  Plac¬ 
ing  PNE  devices  under  international  con¬ 
trol  or  obligating  nuclear-weapon  states  to 
provide  such  devices  are  two  options. 
These  questions  are  significant  and  create 
a  major  obstacle  to  completion  of  the 
CTBT. 

[Editor's  Note:  China's  6  June  1996 
announcement  to  support  a  zero-yield 
policy  includes  PNEs.] 

Science-Based  Stockpile  Stewardship 

In  July  1993,  the  United  States  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  continue  its  morato- 
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rium  on  testing.  It  did  not,  however,  alter 
any  of  its  requirements  for  maintaining  a 
robust  nuclear  stockpile.  Deterrence  re¬ 
mains  the  basis  of  U.S.  national  security, 
and  in  the  absence  of  testing,  specific 
conditions  have  to  be  met  in  order  to 
maintain  a  safe  and  reliable  stockpile. 

To  ensure  an  effective  stockpile,  de¬ 
fects  in  the  weapons  must  be  discovered 
and  corrected  before  they  cause  a  safety 
or  reliability  problem.  U.S.  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  are  designed  for  a  life  of  20-25  years. 
In  the  past,  most  weapons  were  removed 
from  the  stockpile  before  reaching  the 
end  of  their  designed  service  life.  The 
United  States  has  halted  production  of 
nuclear  weapons,  so  a  new  goal  of  life 
extension  has  been  added  to  the  stockpile 
stewardship  program.  The  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  must  assess  the  safety  and  reliability 
of  the  stockpile  and  certify  that  it  is  opera¬ 
tional  without  testing. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  has  announced  a  Science-Based 
Stockpile  Stewardship  program.  This  pro¬ 
gram  relies  on  five  major  elements:  (1) 
assessment  and  non-explosive  testing  of 
weapons  and  components;  (2)  mainte¬ 
nance  of  nuclear  laboratory  facilities;  (3) 
maintenance  of  the  Nevada  Test  Site  in 
case  problems  develop  that  require  test¬ 
ing;  (4)  adequate  verification  of  the  CTBT; 
and  (5)  annual  recertification  of  the  entire 
nuclear  weapons  stockpile. 

CTBT  Verification 

While  the  technical  problems  associ¬ 
ated  with  detecting  and  distinguishing 
nuclear  tests  may  be  unique  to  the  CTBT, 
the  political  problems  associated  with 
monitoring  and  verification  are  not  much 
different  from  other  multilateral  regimes. 
Past  attempts  at  negotiating  a  CTBT  were 
largely  unfeasible  because  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  monitoring  and  spotting  low-yield, 
evasive  testing.  Improved  seismic  moni¬ 


toring  capabilities  and  the  political  accep¬ 
tance  of  on-site  inspection  in  other  re¬ 
gimes  have  paved  the  way  for  successful 
completion  of  the  CTBT.  Despite  this, 
problems  with  verification  and  monitor¬ 
ing  remain. 

Monitoring  and  verification  involve 
risk  management;  absolute  verification  is 
either  technically  impossible  or  economi¬ 
cally  prohibitive.  To  combat  this,  a  de¬ 
termination  needs  to  be  made  as  to  which 
kinds  of  cheating  are  significant,  such  as 
testing  in  the  2-5  kiloton  range.  There  is 
little  consensus  on  what  constitutes  sig¬ 
nificant  forms  of  testing. 

The  U.S.  government  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  states,  including  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  are  well  acquainted  with  and  used 
to  intrusive,  on-site  inspection.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  bilateral  .nuclear  agreements 
and  the  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe 
Treaty  has  taught  them  that  security  con¬ 
cerns  can  be  reconciled  with  effective  on¬ 
site  verification.  This  is  not  universally 
true,  however.  Many  CTBT  signatories 
have  little  experience  with  intrusive  arms 
control  monitoring  and  balk  at  such  an 
idea. 

The  distribution  of  monitoring  efforts 
is  also  problematic.  With  NPT  monitor¬ 
ing,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
safeguards  are  equally  applied  among 
nuclear  facilities  in  non-nuclear-weapon 
states.  As  a  result,  states  like  Japan,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Canada,  which  do  not  pose 
proliferation  risks,  receive  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  inspections.  Meanwhile,  inspections 
in  states  that  pose  significant  proliferation 
risks  are  relatively  infrequent. 

Finally,  mechanisms  for  resolving 
ambiguities  and  false  alarms  raised  by  the 
monitoring  system  must  be  developed 
and  implemented.  Any  seismic  monitor¬ 
ing  regime,  for  example,  will  invariably 
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result  in  a  significant  number  of  false 
alarms.  Without  an  accepted  method  for 
resolving  these  ambiguities,  the  verifica¬ 
tion  regime  will  come  into  question. 

Summary 

Despite  the  prospect  that  a  zero-yield 
CTBT  will  be  concluded  shortly,  several 
issues  still  have  to  be  resolved  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  satisfaction  of  the  signatories.  These 
issues  bear  on  technical  and  political 
concerns  and  tend  to  magnify  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  non-nuclear-weapon  and 
nuclear-weapon  states,  and  even  differ¬ 
ences  within  the  latter  group.  The  CTBT 
will  complement  the  NPT's  curbs  on 
horizontal  proliferation  with  its  own  re¬ 
strictions  on  vertical  proliferation  and, 
therefore,  will  contribute  to  global  stabil¬ 
ity  and  security.  In  at  least  the  U.S.  case, 
the  safety  and  reliability  of  the  nuclear 
stockpile  and,  thus,  the  robustness  of  the 
deterrent  will  be  ensured  by  application 
of  scientific  techniques,  careful  analysis, 
monitoring,  and  certification  of  the  re¬ 
sults. 
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FEATURED  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CONFERENCE 


by 

The  Honorable  John  M.  Deutch 

Director  of  Central  Intelligence 


I'm  very  pleased  to  be  here  this  even¬ 
ing  at  this  conference. 

The  first  reason  I'm  pleased  is  that  I've 
been  a  long-time  admirer  of  the  work  of 
the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency,  its  technical 
capabilities,  and  its  ability  to  react  and 
apply  its  talents  to  the  many  post-Cold 
War  problems  that  we  face. 

I  was  also  especially  pleased  to  come 
here  because  I  know  that  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Intelligence  Community  are 
participating  in  this  symposium.  The  last 
time  I  had  contact  with  the  Defense  Nu¬ 
clear  Agency  was  in  the  early  '70’s.  It's  a 
great  organization,  and  those  of  you  who 
are  associated  with  it  not  only  are  among 
the  most  innovative  people  in  our  na¬ 
tional  security  community,  but  also  make 
a  tremendous  contribution. 

I'm  pleased  to  see  this  place  not  only 
intact,  but  flourishing.  This  organization 
has  been  responsible,  and  still  is,  for  our 
military  leaders'  stockpile,  and  this  is  an 
organization  that  had  so  much  to  do  with 
forming  our  understanding  of  nuclear 
weapons.  You  understand  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  weapons,  the  role  they've  played 
in  the  past,  and  will  play  in  the  future. 

This  organization  has  developed 
technologies  and  procedures  that  assure 
leadership  and  command  and  control  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  innovation  from  a 
whole  family  of  advanced  conventional 
weapon  systems  design.  Indeed,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  learn  about  the  impend¬ 


ing  change  in  the  name  of  the  Agency 
from  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  to  the 
Defense  Special  Weapons  Agency  which 
I  think  is  proper  recognition  of  the  work 
that's  being  done  now  as  this  organization 
has  effected  positive  changes  for  the  post- 
Cold  War  world. 

What  I  want  to  do  this  evening  is  give 
you  a  few  thoughts  about  the  proliferation 
threat,  one  of  the  most  challenging  mat¬ 
ters  on  the  agenda-certain ly  the  most 
challenging  matter  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Intelligence  Community. 

Let  me  start  by  putting  a  little  bit  of 
structure  on  the  issue  of  what  we  in  the 
Intelligence  Community  see  as  the  prolif¬ 
eration  threat.  This  threat  is  rather  simply 
described:  the  proliferation  of  nuclear, 
chemical,  and  biological  weapons  that 
may  be  used  intentionally  by  states  and 
by  terrorist  organizations.  This  is  the  most 
urgent,  long-term  pressing  intelligence 
challenge  that  we  face. 

The  materials  and  expertise  necessary 
to  build  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
are  more  readily  available  today  than  ever 
before.  Nuclear  materials  and  technology 
are  accessible,  even  though  this  organiza¬ 
tion  and  many  others  around  the  world 
are  working  to  make  them  less  accessible. 
And,  most  importantly,  the  likelihood  that 
state  or  non-state  actors  will  attempt  to 
use  these  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
against  United  States  interests  or  the  in¬ 
terests  of  our  allies,  in  my  judgment,  is 
growing. 
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Let  me  begin  by  spending  one  mo¬ 
ment  on  an  example  which  I'm  sure  al¬ 
most  all  of  you  are  familiar  with,  which 
carries  some  important  lessons.  That  is  the 
incident  a  year  ago  in  which  the  Japanese 
cult,  Aum  Shinrikyo,  demonstrated  to  the 
world  how  terrorists  can  put  a  weapon  of 
mass  destruction  to  use,  in  this  case  Sarin 
nerve  agent,  in  the  Tokyo  subway  system. 
It  killed  only  12  people,  but  as  you  know 
it  injured  about  5,500  people,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  Sarin  nerve  agent  virtu¬ 
ally  brought  Tokyo  to  a  halt.  If  the  agent 
had  been  properly  developed  and  dis¬ 
persed,  a  great  many  more  people  would 
have  died. 

This  Japanese  cult  was  able  to  obtain 
legally  all  of  the  components  it  needed  to 
build  a  chemical  infrastructure  and  to 
produce  Sarin  very  easily.  The  fact  that  all 
the  components  and  materials  had  other 
legitimate  uses  means  that  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  guarantee  that  chemical 
agents,  nerve  agents,  or  other  toxic 
chemical  agents  cannot  be  used  by  de¬ 
termined  groups  or  states.  A  massive  in¬ 
frastructure  is  not  needed. 

What  I  find  most  interesting  is  that  the 
order  given  by  the  leader  of  this  cult, 
Asahara,  to  develop  the  agent,  was  only 
given  a  year  before  its  use.  It  took  one 
year  from  intent  to  actual  execution. 

It  shows  what  chemical  agents  can 
do-maximum  disruption,  death-with  a 
small  investment  in  time  and  resources.  I 
begin  with  this  example  because  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  difficulties  that  we  face  in  coun¬ 
tering  potential  chemical  or  biological 
terrorism  by  non-state  as  well  as  state  ac¬ 
tors. 

In  my  judgment,  nuclear  weapons  are 
a  less  likely  choice  for  terrorists.  The  risks 
and  resources  involved  in  fabricating  or 
stealing  a  nuclear  device  are  much 
greater.  Still,  this  is  a  possibility  that  we 


cannot  ignore.  As  I  mentioned,  nuclear 
materials  and  nuclear  technology  are 
more  available  than  ever  before.  I  know 
from  discussions  with  Russian  friends  that 
one  of  their  most  serious  concerns  is  the 
control  not  only  of  nuclear  weapons,  but 
also  nuclear  materials  and  nuclear  tech¬ 
nology  in  Russia  and  from  the  facilities 
and  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Security  at  research  institutions, 
where  these  nuclear  materials  are  stored, 
is  inadequate,  and  the  staff  there  is  poorly 
paid.  Economic  deterioration  and  increas¬ 
ing  crime  raise  the  possibility  that  these 
nuclear  materials  will  be  stolen  or  sold. 
That  is  why  the  Cooperative  Threat  Re¬ 
duction  Program,  in  which  so  many  of 
you  here  are  involved  in  cooperation  with 
the  Russians  and  Ukrainians,  and  Kazak- 
stanis,  and  others,  is  so  important  for  pre¬ 
ventive  defense,  so  important  to  the  na¬ 
tional  security  of  this  country.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  problems  of  nuclear  materials 
and  device  accountability  in  the  states  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Now  I  want  to  stress  that  we  currently 
have  no  evidence  that  any  terrorist  or¬ 
ganization  or  peripheral  organization  has 
obtained  contraband  nuclear  materials  of 
significant  quantities.  We  remain  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  because  only  a  small 
amount  of  this  material  can  create  tre¬ 
mendous  havoc  when  put  into  a  nuclear 
device. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  the 
tremendous  importance  on  working, 
whether  we're  talking  about  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  or  the  Intelligence 
Community  or  the  Department  of  Energy, 
in  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  efforts 
and  improving  materials  controls  and  ac- 
countability-not  only  in  Russia,  but  in 
many  other  countries  of  the  world  as  well. 

Indeed,  let  me  make  a  few  remarks 
about  rogue  states.  There  are  at  least  20 
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countries  that  have  or  may  be  developing 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  ballistic 
missile  delivery  systems.  We  are  most 
concerned  about  North  Korea,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Libya,  and  Syria.  All  have  a  broad  range 
of  weapons  in  their  arsenal,  and  these 
weapons  could  be  provided  to  terrorists. 

Let  me  just,  in  a  very  thumbnail  way, 
go  through  these  countries,  North  Korea 
first.  It  has  agreed  to  freeze  plutonium 
production  and  to  dismantle  eventually 
the  plutonium  recovery  plant  and  other 
nuclear  facilities.  We  shall  see.  But  Py¬ 
ongyang  maintains  an  active  chemical 
weapons  program,  and  despite  its  signing 
on  to  the  Biological  and  Toxic  Weapons 
Convention,  it  has  an  active  biological 
weapons  program  which  is,  today,  in  the 
early  stages  of  research  and  development. 

North  Korea  evidently  is  investing 
heavily  in  developing  ballistic  missiles 
and  could  deliver  these  weapons,  these 
missile  systems,  to  the  Middle  East  quite 
shortly,  and  elsewhere,  giving  countries 
the  capability  of  delivering  explosives  and 
toxic  agents,  whether  nuclear,  chemical 
or  biological,  through  these  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  delivery  systems. 

Iran  could  produce  a  nuclear  weapon 
by  the  end  of  the  decade  with  foreign  as¬ 
sistance.  It  also  places  large  sums  of 
money  in  its  chemical  weapons  program, 
and  Iran's  biological  program  got  off  early 
in  the  '80s  and  is  now  in  the  latter  stages 
of  development. 

Iraq  has  the  expertise,  hidden  com¬ 
ponents,  and  a  leadership,  as  we  have 
seen,  willing  to  resume  chemical,  bio¬ 
logical,  and  nuclear,  and  long-range  mis¬ 
sile  production  when  sanctions  are  eased. 
It  has  also  demonstrated  the  capability  to 
deceive  international  inspectors. 

Libya  has  a  nascent  nuclear/biological 
program,  but  currently  we  are  most  con¬ 


cerned  about  its  chemical  program,  spe¬ 
cifically,  the  massive  underground  facility 
that  has  the  potential  for  chemical  agent 
production  under  construction  in  the 
mountains  near  Terhunah.  This  facility,  in 
my  judgment,  represents  one  of  the  great 
challenges  of  our  determination  to  deal 
successfully,  all  the  way  to  conclusion, 
with  a  willful  proliferator  of  a  weapon  of 
mass  destruction,  in  this  case  Libya.  I  was 
most  delighted  to  see  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  and  friend  and  former  boss,  Bill 
Perry,  in  Cairo  saying  that  the  United 
States  does  not  have  the  intention  of  see¬ 
ing  that  facility  ever  operating. 

Finally,  let  me  note,  Syria  has  a 
chemical  warfare  program  which  has 
been  active  for  at  least  a  decade  and  has 
considerable  capability  in  a  variety  of  ar¬ 
eas. 

This  is  a  very  broad  sketch  of  some  of 
the  challenges  that  we  face.  Let  me  give 
you  some  of  my  own  summary  judgments 
about  these  threats. 

First  of  all,  the  threat  is  growing.  It's 
not  decreasing,  it's  increasing. 

Second,  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  are  a  more  immediate  concern 
than  nuclear. 

Third,  both  national  and  terrorist  ac¬ 
tors  may  seek  to  use  these  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

International  agreements,  in  my 
judgment,  will  slow  but  will  not  stop  the 
transfer  of  relevant  materials  and  technol¬ 
ogy.  And  as  I've  said,  the  nations  of  great¬ 
est  concern  to  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  are  Iraq,  Iran,  Syria,  North  Korea,  and 
Libya. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Community?  First  of  all,  we  are 
placing  the  highest  priority  on  gathering 
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timely  intelligence  to  provide  accurate 
and  objective  information  for  our  senior 
policymakers. 

Second,  we  intend  to  support  diplo¬ 
matic,  covert  action,  and  if  necessary, 
military  actions,  to  meet  these  threats. 

Third,  when  the  threat  involves 
United  States  citizens  or  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  the  Intelligence  Com¬ 
munity  will  support  the  efforts  of  our  law 
enforcement  community,  particularly  the 
FBI,  to  combat  threats  against  Americans 
abroad  or  Americans  here  in  the  United 
States.  So  a  very  important  priority  for  me 
is  to  see  the  Intelligence  Community-not 
only  in  this  area  of  counterproliferation, 
but  also  in  the  areas  of  terrorism,  drug 
trafficking,  and  organized  crime-provide 
greater  support  to  the  law  enforcement 
community. 

We  are  obviously  going  to  continue 
to  work  very  closely  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
the  Department  of  Energy  Laboratories, 
by  developing  technology  that  bears  on 
all  aspects  of  this  proliferation  problem. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  saying  that  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I  used  the 
example  of  Aum  Shinrikyo  to  illustrate  the 
difficulties  that  we  face  in  countering  po¬ 
tential  NBC  attack  by  terrorists.  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  tremendous  work  that's 
gone  on  not  only  by  the  Intelligence 
Community  but  by  our  entire  government 
in  collaboration  with  other  governments, 
many  of  whom  are  represented  here,  and 
with  international  bodies  to  face  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  threat  and  to  put  us  in  as 
good  a  position  as  possible  to  combat 
them,  to  deter  them,  and  to  meet  them 
should  we  need  to  do  so.  I'm  sure  that 
we'll  be  able  to  meet  these  challenges  as 
we  continue  to  work  together.  At  the 
heart  of  this  effort  are  individuals  like  you, 


working  with  agencies  like  the  Defense 
Special  Weapons  Agency,  to  ensure  that 
we  understand  the  policy  measures  that 
require  cooperation  with  our  allies  and 
with  others  to  work  on  these  problems, 
and  to  provide  sound  technical  solutions 
to  these  very  urgent,  national  problems. 

Thank  you  all  very  much.  Thank  you. 
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Export  controls  can  be  difficult  to  im¬ 
plement  and  maintain,  but  they  can  also 
be  extremely  rewarding  because  of  the 
opportunities  they  present  to  stem  supply- 
side  proliferation  and,  thus,  build  a  safer 
world.  Two  approaches  can  be  taken  to¬ 
ward  evaluating  export  control  measures 
-theoretical  and  practical.  The  theoretical 
approach  can  be  divided  into  three  issue 
areas  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  (1) 
export  controls  act  as  constraints  or  chan¬ 
nels  for  trade,  (2)  regimes  are  discrimina¬ 
tory,  and  (3)  export  control  regimes  are 
bureaucratically  demanding  both  inter¬ 
nally  and  externally.  The  practical  ap¬ 
proach  can  be  similarly  divided  into  issue 
areas:  (1)  membership  of  countries  sus¬ 
pected  of  cheating,  (2)  information  shar¬ 
ing,  (3)  transparency,  (4)  the  relationship 
between  national  and  international  export 
controls,  and  (5)  attaching  a  legal  basis  to 
export  control  regimes. 

Overview  of  Export  Control  Regimes 

Export  controls  are  important  because 
they  provide  norms,  laws,  and  regulations 
that  help  deny  proscribed  items  to  unde¬ 
sirable  end-users;  they  serve  as  a  critical 


component  of  a  multifaceted  nonprolif¬ 
eration  strategy,  helping  nonproliferation 
policies  without  unnecessarily  obstructing 
export  trade  or  unduly  impeding  legiti¬ 
mate  trade;  and  they  require  national  im¬ 
plementation  and  international  coopera¬ 
tion,  both  of  which  require  a  great  deal  of 
consultation.  In  general,  export  controls 
are  necessary  because  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  exist  and  are  expected  to  persist: 
(1)  the  demand  for  weapons  and  related 
technologies  and  materials,  (2)  states  and 
enterprises  producing  weapons  and  re¬ 
lated  technologies  and  materials  that  need 
to  be  controlled,  and  (3)  economic  pres¬ 
sures  to  export  weapons  and  materials  for 
monetary  benefit.  Some  possible  strategic 
objectives  for  export  controls  would  be  to 
establish  effective  controls  within  all 
weapons-producing  and  exporting  states 
and  to  ensure  adherence  to  multilateral 
export  control  regimes.  In  the  long  run, 
successful  companies  have  realized  that 
their  prospects  for  success  are  better  if 
they  adhere  to  existing  export  control 
measures. 

Both  the  global  nuclear  experience 
and  the  overall  Cold  War  experience  can 
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be  seen  as  export  control  successes,  while 
Iraq  in  the  1980s,  the  former  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  in  the  1990s,  and  potentially  the 
United  States  and  China  in  the  next  dec¬ 
ade  can  be  seen  as  possible  failures. 
While  not  all  export  control  systems  may 
be  effective,  the  current  U.S.  system 
demonstrates  many  of  the  qualities  of  a 
good  system,  as  it  has  a  national  control 
policy  and  implementation  process,  a  rea¬ 
sonably  high  level  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  government  and  business,  compli¬ 
ance  by  business,  and  is  actively  involved 
in  international  cooperative  efforts. 

The  export  control  regimes  in  two 
strategically  significant  countries-Russia 
and  China-serve  as  useful  examples  of 
general  successes  and  failures  with  such 
regimes.  The  current  environment  in  Rus¬ 
sia  calls  for  strong  export  control  meas¬ 
ures.  The  country  has  a  dangerous  surplus 
of  weapons  and  weapon  making  poten¬ 
tial,  political  instability  and  economic 
change  raising  proliferation  concerns, 
widespread  crime  and  corruption,  de¬ 
fense  conversion  moving  much  more 
slowly  than  desired,  and  tremendous 
pressures  to  export  weapons  and  materi¬ 
als  for  much-needed  hard  currency. 

Even  in  this  environment,  Russia  has 
had  some  clear  successes  with  its  export 
control  regime:  a  well-developed  system 
of  decrees,  lists,  and  agencies;  harmo¬ 
nized  lists  with  international  control  re¬ 
gimes;  leaders  that  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  export  controls;  and  increasing 
attention  to  export  control  challenges  and 
opportunities.  There  are,  however,  many 
obstacles  to  be  overcome:  Russia  has  no 
comprehensive  export  control  law;  export 
controls  are  subject  to  continuous  re¬ 
vamping  and  interagency  feuding;  the 
relevant  agencies  are  severely  underfi¬ 
nanced  and  understaffed;  there  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  transparency  and  widespread  cor¬ 
ruption;  an  inadequate  culture  of  nonpro¬ 
liferation  still  exists  among  exporters;  and 


Russia's  borders  are  too  porous,  with  in¬ 
adequate  customs  and  border  controls. 

When  examining  China's  current  en¬ 
vironment  for  export  controls,  these  fac¬ 
tors  must  be  taken  into  consideration:  The 
country  is  experiencing  rapid  economic 
growth,  not  all  under  the  control  of  the 
central  authorities;  China  is  in  the  process 
of  modernizing  its  military,  increasing  its 
capabilities  for  force  projection  purposes; 
there  are  increasing  tensions  with  Japan, 
Taiwan,  and  the  United  States  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  issues;  China  is  moving  toward 
closer  cooperation  with  Russia  on  security 
issues;  and  the  country  is  now  dominated 
by  succession  politics.  Even  in  this  envi¬ 
ronment,  however,  China  is  still  abiding 
by  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
(NPT),  nominally  adhering  to  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR), 
considering  joining  the  Australia  Group, 
and  maintaining  rudimentary  export  con¬ 
trol  structures.  A  window  of  opportunity 
now  exists  to  gain  greater  adherence  to 
export  controls  there,  particularly  as  the 
central  government  attempts  to  regain 
control  over  the  economy. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  still  many 
challenges  to  be  overcome,  since  China 
lacks  an  export  control  system  which  is 
complementary  to  Western  regimes;  con¬ 
tinues  to  view  export  control  arrange¬ 
ments  as  "unfair";  continues  to  supply 
Pakistan,  Iran,  and  others  with  sensitive 
technologies;  has  enacted  economic  re¬ 
forms  which  have  brought  the  country's 
defense  enterprises  closer  to  export  mar¬ 
kets;  and  continues  to  have  exporters  of 
sensitive  items  affiliated  with  the  highest 
levels  of  its  government. 

Based  on  the  current  status  of  export 
control  regimes  throughout  the  world, 
there  are  a  few  recommendations  which, 
if  enacted,  could  greatly  improve  the 
prospects  for  these  regimes  in  the  future. 
First,  Western  governments  should  expe- 
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dite  export  control  assistance  measures 
such  as  the  U.S.  Nunn-Lugar  program. 
Second,  international  businesses  should 
provide  assistance  regarding  internal 
compliance,  export  control  ethics  and 
principles,  and  other  problem  areas. 
Third,  and  finally,  international  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  should  ex¬ 
pand  export  control  education,  research, 
and  assistance  programs.  Not  only  do  ex¬ 
port  controls  serve  as  important  nonpro¬ 
liferation  tools,  but  as  companies  con¬ 
tinue  to  privatize  throughout  the  world, 
there  is  an  increasing  need  for  export  con¬ 
trols,  and  these  controls  will  be  of  increas¬ 
ing  importance  in  the  next  century. 

Russian  Export  Control  Regimes 

Following  the  1991  coup  attempt  and 
the  end  of  the  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Multilateral  Export  Control  (COCOM) 
restrictions,  the  major  concern  of  the 
broad  export  control  community  was  the 
future  of  the  former  Soviet  Union's 
"special"  weapons.  To  date,  Russia  has 
been  extremely  pleased  with  the  results. 
Adequate  controls  have  been  enacted 
through  the  new  export  control  system 
that  was  created  in  the  1991-92  time 
frame,  replacing  the  department  in  the 
State  Planning  Committee  that  had  en¬ 
sured  export  control  measures  under 
communism.  In  addition,  an  interagency 
consultative  commission  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  high-level  (deputy  ministerial) 
representation  from  each  of  the  agencies 
involved  in  export  controls. 

In  general,  Russian  export  controls  are 
introduced  by  presidential  decrees  or  or¬ 
ders  rather  than  by  parliamentary  initia¬ 
tive.  This  situation  did  not  change  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Russian  constitution 
in  1993  and  is  unlikely  to  change  after 
the  June  1996  presidential  elections. 

The  Russian  government  knows  that 
export  controls  serve  as  a  powerful  non¬ 


proliferation  tool  and  supports  them  at  the 
highest  levels.  The  government  has  not, 
however,  been  satisfied  with  all  export 
control  regimes  and  has,  in  fact,  had  par¬ 
ticular  difficulties  with  restrictions  under 
the  MTCR.  Despite  what  some  factors 
may  indicate,  Russia  does  not  really  have 
porous  borders  to  contend  with  in  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  enact  export  control  measures;  its 
borders  are  actually  very  tightly  con¬ 
trolled,  although  its  customs  offices  are  in 
need  of  equipment  and  personnel,  along 
with  a  higher  level  of  international  coop¬ 
eration.  Russia  does  not  have  any  strong 
enforcement  problems  with  its  export 
controls;  the  lack  of  money  and  potential 
spillover  of  technologies  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  do  not  pose  any  major  difficulties. 
Except  for  some  minor  problems,  Russia 
generally  has  effective  export  control 
measures.  With  regard  to  a  post-COCOM 
export  control  regime,  Russia  supports  the 
need  for  an  international,  mutually 
agreed-upon  organization;  however,  its 
need  for  hard  currency  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

To  be  successful,  Russia  must  con¬ 
tinue  cooperating  with  its  Western  part¬ 
ners  on  efforts  such  as  the  Nunn-Lugar 
program;  educate  its  manufacturers  on 
export  control  requirements;  build  up  its 
capabilities  and  personnel;  understand 
that  it  is  no  longer  dealing  with  state  con¬ 
trol  but  is  instead  faced  with  gaining  the 
cooperation  of  independent  companies; 
strike  a  balance  between  a  benign  sense 
of  protection,  helping  third  world  nations 
develop,  exploring  outer  space,  and  other 
arenas;  and  fight  corruption  in  export  con¬ 
trol  agencies. 

Chinese  Export  Control  Regimes 

China  is  a  nuclear-weapon  state  with 
a  very  limited  number  of  such  weapons.  It 
does  not  produce  or  possess  chemical 
weapons  but  has  a  massive  chemical  in¬ 
dustry.  China  maintains  a  large  standing 
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army  but  a  very  low  level  of  defense 
spending,  and  exports  a  marginal  volume 
of  conventional  weapons  and  equipment. 

China  acceded  to  the  NPT  in  1992 
and  supports  the  three  major  goals  of  the 
Treaty:  (1)  preventing  the  spread  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons;  (2)  accelerating  nuclear 
disarmament;  and  (3)  promoting  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  use  of 
nuclear  energy.  While  China  does  not 
support,  encourage,  or  engage  in  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  strongly 
supports  countries'  rights  and  interests  in 
the  development  of  "peaceful  nuclear  en¬ 
ergy."  China  has  signed  govern  ment-to- 
government  agreements  on  the  peaceful 
use  of  and  cooperation  in  nuclear  energy 
with  14  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  UK,  Japan,  Brazil,  Pakistan,  and 
Iran.  It  exports  nuclear  materials  to  the 
United  States,  Germany,  France,  and 
Canada,  and  imports  advanced  nuclear 
technologies  and  equipment. 

China  voluntarily  submits  some  of  its 
civilian  nuclear  facilities  to  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  safeguards 
and  has,  in  fact,  established  a  control  re¬ 
gime  over  the  nuclear  materials  under 
IAEA  safeguards.  Over  the  past  decade, 
China  has  strictly  discharged  every  obliga¬ 
tion  under  this  control  regime  and  has 
fully  cooperated  with  the  IAEA's  safe¬ 
guards.  In  the  area  of  exporting  nuclear 
materials  and  technologies,  the  Chinese 
government  adheres  to  three  guiding 
principles:  (1)  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes,  (2)  submission  to  the  relevant 
IAEA  safeguards,  and  (3)  no  transfer  to 
any  third  country  without  China's  permis¬ 
sion. 

China  actively  participated  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  within  the  Conference  on  Dis¬ 
armament  in  Geneva  for  the  Chemical 
Weapons  Convention  and  was  part  of  the 
first  group  of  countries  to  sign  onto  the 
Convention  in  January  1993.  While  China 


has  consistently  supported  complete  pro¬ 
hibition  and  destruction  of  chemical 
weapons  and  their  production  facilities,  it 
does  not  support  hampering  the  import 
and  export  of  chemicals  for  civilian  use  or 
disrupting  international  scientific  and 
technological  exchanges  and  cooperation 
in  the  chemical  industry  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses. 

With  regard  to  conventional  arms 
sales,  China  did  not  engage  in  weapons 
export  trade  until  the  early  1980s.  Rec¬ 
ords  indicate  that  China's  conventional 
arms  sales  represent  only  a  fraction  of 
those  conducted  by  the  major  suppliers 
such  as  the  United  States,  France,  Russia, 
the  UK,  and  Germany.  China  also  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  UN  Register  of  Conventional 
Arms  transfers  and  adheres  to  a  specific 
set  of  principles  with  regard  to  its  conven¬ 
tional  arms  sales:  the  export  of  such 
weapons  should  help  the  recipient  nation 
increase  its  appropriate  defense  capabil¬ 
ity;  the  transfer  must  not  impair  peace  and 
stability  in  a  regional  or  global  sense; 
such  trade  must  not  be  used  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  recipient  sovereign 
state. 

China's  oversight  body  for  enforcing 
nuclear,  chemical,  and  conventional  ex¬ 
port  controls  is  the  State  Administrative 
Committee  on  Military  Products  Trade. 
This  body  falls  under  both  the  State 
Council  and  the  Party  Central  Military 
Commission.  It  consists  of  high-level  offi¬ 
cials  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  People's  Liberation  Army  General 
Staff  Headquarters,  the  Commission  on 
Science  Technology  and  Industry  for  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Trade  and  Economic  Cooperation,  and 
other  relevant  bodies.  Government  agen¬ 
cies  and  companies  that  are  engaged  in 
such  transfers  must  be  authorized,  regis¬ 
tered,  and  approved  by  the  government. 
Illegal  transfers  are  subject  to  severe  pun¬ 
ishment. 
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China  is  relatively  new  to  the  arms 
control,  disarmament,  and  export  control 
arenas.  It  still  needs  to  draft  specific  laws 
for  export  controls,  and  currently  has 
policies  but  no  laws.  The  policies  of  the 
Chinese  government  regarding  export 
controls  can  still  be  improved  upon  at  the 
national,  provincial,  and  local  levels.  In 
general,  the  Chinese  central  government 
is  paying  increasing  attention  to  regula¬ 
tions  governing  exports  as  part  of  its  con¬ 
tinuing  national  security  policy  focus  on 
domestic  economic  development;  further 
development  is  dependent  upon  a  long¬ 
term  international  and  regional  environ¬ 
ment  of  peace  and  stability. 

UK  Export  Control  Regimes 

The  UK  government  takes  export  con¬ 
trols  very  seriously.  It  has  been  a  founding 
member  of  every  existing  export  control 
regime,  including  the  Wassenaar  Ar¬ 
rangement.  In  general,  the  UK  sees  export 
controls  as  useful  tools.  It  is,  however, 
concerned  about  expectations  being  too 
high,  since  these  controls  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  energy  to  implement  and 
can  be  a  great  cause  of  disputes  between 
allies.  Commercial  realities  also  concern 
the  UK,  since  the  scope  of  these  controls 
for  inhibiting  trade  can  be  seen  as  too 
high  and,  therefore,  possibly  ignored.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  definite  need  to  ensure 
that  existing  export  control  regimes  stay 
relevant  by  being  updated  regularly;  in 
fact,  one  of  the  results  of  the  recently- 
concluded  Scott  Commission  study  was 
that  the  UK's  export  control  system  needs 
to  be  updated.  This  points  to  the  require¬ 
ment  for  sufficient  high-level  attention  to 
be  given  to  export  control  regimes  on  a 
regular  basis. 

An  Overview  of  the  Wassenaar 
Arrangement 

The  United  States  government  thinks 
the  Wassenaar  Arrangement  (the  newest 


export  control  regime)  is  important  be¬ 
cause  there  is  currently  a  wide  area  not 
being  protected  by  any  control  measures- 
conventional  arms  and  dual-use  technol¬ 
ogy  transfers.  While  valuable,  this  regime 
will  be  extremely  difficult  and  challenging 
to  establish  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
while  weapons  of  mass  destruction  are 
inherently  threatening  and  destabilizing 
and,  therefore,  fairly  straightforward  to 
control,  dual-use  technologies  are  legiti¬ 
mate  articles  of  trade,  making  them  much 
more  difficult  to  control.  Second,  dual-use 
technology  transfers  are  not  front  page 
news,  so  it  is  a  challenge  to  get  the  rele¬ 
vant  parties  to  focus  on  the  issues  in¬ 
volved.  Third  and  finally,  the  money 
which  results  from  conventional  and  dual- 
use  technology  transfers  is  badly  needed 
by  most  of  the  countries  trading  them. 

There  are  important  differences  be¬ 
tween  COCOM  and  the  Wassenaar  Ar¬ 
rangement.  First,  COCOM  was  clearly  an 
East-West  regime,  while  Wassenaar  is 
truly  global.  Second,  while  COCOM  had 
very  strict  authorities  (like  veto  authority), 
Wassenaar  depends  on  national  discre¬ 
tion.  Finally,  while  COCOM  was  limited 
in  membership,  Wassenaar  is  open  to  all 
nations  capable  of  meeting  the  basic  crite¬ 
ria. 

The  Wassenaar  Arrangement  consists 
of  three  major  elements:  lists,  consulta¬ 
tions,  and  information  sharing.  Goods, 
technologies,  and  conventional  materials 
of  concern  are  to  be  listed  out  for  infor¬ 
mation  purposes  only  in  either  a  Muni¬ 
tions  List  or  a  Dual-Use  List.  These  lists, 
which  are  still  in  the  process  of  being  de¬ 
veloped,  will  define  the  security  con¬ 
cerns.  Although  the  United  States  hoped 
for  stricter  reporting  on  these  lists  than 
that  required  for  the  UN  Register  on  Con¬ 
ventional  Arms,  agreement  has  only  been 
reached  on  after-the-fact  reporting  twice  a 
year  for  conventional  arms  transfers  and 
aggregate  after-the-fact  reporting  and  in- 
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dividual  reporting  of  denials  for  dual-use 
technology  transfers.  While  these  meas¬ 
ures  are  considered  quite  modest,  they 
represent  a  good  starting  point  by  provid¬ 
ing  for  some  level  of  transparency. 

The  principle  of  the  consultations 
element  is  that  by  holding  meetings  to 
identify  dangerous  trends  and  possible 
measures  to  address  and  rectify  those 
situations,  along  with  non-member  prob¬ 
lems,  common  export  control  policies 
will  be  promoted. 

Information  sharing  has  been  the  most 
problematic  element  to  date,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  reaching  consensus  on  the 
level  of  information  to  share.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  agreement  has  been  reached  to  be¬ 
gin  in  a  modest  fashion  without  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  information  sharing 
becoming  more  robust  with  time.  All 
three  elements  must  function  correctly  if 
Wassenaar  is  to  be  effective. 

The  Wassenaar  regime,  which  was  of¬ 
ficially  inaugurated  in  December  1995, 
has  made  great  strides  in  recent  months. 
Thirty-one  nations  are  now  members.  A 
Permanent  Secretariat  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Vienna.  The  first  plenary  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  April  1996,  followed  up 
by  a  continuation  meeting  in  July.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  although  there  are  still  a  number  of 
sticking  points  to  be  overcome,  the 
United  States  is  very  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  Wassenaar  Arrangement. 

Summary 

Export  controls  are  necessary  because 
of  the  continuing  demand  for  weapons 
and  related  technologies  and  materials; 
state  and  private  enterprise  production  of 
weapons  and  related  technologies  and 
materials  requiring  controls;  and  eco¬ 
nomic  pressures  to  export  weapons  and 
materials  for  monetary  benefit.  Export 
control  regimes  contribute  to  building  a 


safer  world  by  providing  norms,  laws,  and 
regulations  that  help  deny  proscribed 
items  to  potentially  troublesome  end- 
users;  serving  as  critical  components  of  a 
multifaceted  nonproliferation  strategy; 
and  requiring  both  national  implementa¬ 
tion  and  international  cooperation.  The 
export  control  regimes  in  strategically  sig¬ 
nificant  countries  such  as  Russia,  China, 
and  the  UK  serve  as  useful  examples  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  inherent  in 
the  implementation  of  such  regimes. 

Export  controls  are  going  to  be  of  in¬ 
creasing  importance  in  the  next  century 
as  companies  continue  to  privatize 
throughout  the  world  and  as  proliferation 
concerns  continue  to  gain  importance 
and  prominence  in  the  United  States  and 
other  powers'  national  security  interests. 
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PANEL  SESSION  6: 


USING  MILITARY  MEANS  TO  CONTROL  ARMS 
AND  TO  COUNTER  PROLIFERATION 


Chair: 

Ambassador  Robert  G.  Joseph 

Counterproliferation  Center,  National  Defense  University 


General  Charles  A.  Horner 

U.S.  Air  Force  (Retired) 

Mr.  Jerome  H.  Kahan 

Center  for  Naval  Analyses 

Colonel  Ellen  Pawlikowski,  USAF 

Nuclear  and  Chemical  and  Biological  De¬ 
fense  Programs,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense 


The  challenge  of  nuclear,  biological,  and 
chemical  (NBC)  weapons  proliferation  can 
often  be  met  through  preventive  means 
(including  export  controls  and  incentives  to 
eschew  these  weapons);  once  a  state  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  weapons,  however,  responsive 
means  may  be  necessary.  The  latter  include 
such  instruments  as  economic  sanctions,  dip¬ 
lomatic  pressures,  and,  finally,  use  of  military 
forces  to  deter,  destroy,  and  defend  against  a 
belligerent  state  or  group's  potential  or  real 
use  of  these  weapons.  Panelists  discussed 
how  military  forces  can  be  used  to  respond  to 
or  counter  these  emerging  threats. 

The  panel  examined  a  wide  array  of  top¬ 
ics  involving  the  use  of  military  means  to  con¬ 
trol  arms,  from  a  mostly  U.S.  national  security 
perspective.  The  first  presentation  focused 
upon  the  lessons  learned  from  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment  in  Desert  Storm  and  described  how  that 
experience  has  shaped  current  U.S.  military 
counterproliferation  initiatives.  Next,  panelists 
discussed  the  role  the  U.S.  military  plays  in 
support  of  regional  deterrence  strategies. 


Dr.  Keith  B.  Payne 

National  Institute  for  Public  Policy 

Dr.  Brad  Roberts 

Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 


They  also  explored  war  termination  issues 
such  as  those  the  U.S.  military  might  face  in 
major  regional  contingencies  (MRCs).  The 
final  presentation  introduced  the  results  of  a 
two-year,  joint  U.S.-Russian  study  of  U.S.  and 
Russian  views  on  global  proliferation  and  the 
prospects  of  future  U.S.-Russian  cooperation 
involving  proliferation  issues,  focusing  on 
ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD)  cooperation. 

Lessons  Learned  from  Desert  Storm 

The  many  assessed  successes  and  failures 
during  and  after  Desert  Storm  suggest  a  set  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses  to  build  upon  in 
preparing  for  the  challenges  posed  by  emerg¬ 
ing  proliferant  states. 

Even  prior  to  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait, 
the  international  community  was  aware  of 
extensive  NBC  programs  in  Iraq,  and  some 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  transfers  of 
technologies  and  expertise  associated  with 
these  weapons  to  Iraq.  An  assessment  of 
Iraq's  capabilities  conducted  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
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ernment  in  August  1990,  in  the  wake  of  the 
invasion  of  Kuwait,  indicated  that  in  spite  of 
these  measures,  large  stockpiles  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,  the  potential  for  as¬ 
sembling  a  nuclear  bomb,  and  a  sizable  arse¬ 
nal  of  ballistic  missiles  existed. 

The  U.S.  government  used  the  informa¬ 
tion  collected  to  prepare  an  offensive  air 
campaign  against  Iraq.  The  mission  had  two 
goals:  (1)  to  cripple  Iraq's  weapons  programs 
to  the  extent  possible,  and.  (2)  to  eject  the 
Iraqi  army  from  Kuwait.  Planning  guidance 
ordered  immediate  strikes  of  time-sensitive 
targets,  primarily  SCUD  missiles  and  launch 
pads,  followed  by  attacks  of  the  fixed  targets 
associated  with  research,  production,  and 
storage  of  NBC  weapons.  Although  most  at¬ 
tacks  were  successful,  several  mistakes  and 
problems  also  became  evident. 

The  best  known  shortfall  was  the  inability 
to  preclude  or  halt  Iraqi  use  of  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles.  The  inability  to  prevent  Iraqi  SCUD  at¬ 
tacks  on  Israeli  and  Saudi  targets  vividly 
demonstrated  U.S.  vulnerability  in  this  area. 
Additional  problems  included  failed  bombing 
attacks  on  a  nuclear  research  facility  and  a 
large  uranium  mining/processing  facility,  both 
due  to  errors  in  computing  the  target  coordi¬ 
nates. 

Five  years  after  Desert  Storm,  the  United 
States  is  still  incapable  of  destroying  NBC  de¬ 
livery  systems,  while  technologies  in  the 
commercial  sector  are  readily  available  to 
potential  adversaries  to  develop  relatively  ad¬ 
vanced  delivery  systems,  such  as  accurate 
ballistic  missiles  and  precision  guided  cruise 
missiles. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  U.S.  government 
place  added  emphasis  on  developing  effec¬ 
tive  air  and  missile  defense  capabilities.  In 
addition,  the  U.S.  government  must  be  better 
equipped  to  provide  collective  protection, 
warning  devices,  and  decontamination  capa¬ 
bilities  as  necessary.  Finally,  improved  intelli¬ 
gence  methods  (especially  human  intelli¬ 


gence)  are  essential  in  tracking  the  progress  of 
nations  and  terrorist  groups  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  NBC  weapons  and  the  means  to  de¬ 
liver  them. 

Defense  Counterproliferation  Initiative 

The  lessons  learned  during  and  after  Des¬ 
ert  Storm  led  the  United  States  to  establish 
new  directions  and  priorities  for  countering 
the  proliferation  threat.  At  war's  end,  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  announced  that  countering  prolif¬ 
eration  had  become  a  national  emergency 
requiring  immediate  attention.  The  President, 
along  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Con¬ 
gress,  began  a  major  effort  which,  under  the 
Clinton  Administration,  became  the  Defense 
Counterproliferation  Initiative. 

In  developing  an  overall  approach  to 
counterproliferation,  the  Joint  Staff  circulated 
a  draft  plan  to  the  regional  U.S.  Commanders- 
in-Chief  (CinCs),  asking  essentially  two  ques¬ 
tions:  Where  can  military  force  be  applied  to 
controlling  arms?  What  are  the  military  needs 
to  counter  proliferation? 

Based  on  the  responses  from  the  CinCs, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  devised  a  multi-tiered  ap¬ 
proach.  With  command,  control,  communica¬ 
tion,  computers,  and  intelligence  (C4I)  sup¬ 
port  and  strategic  and  tactical  intelligence  as 
the  underlying  framework,  the  various  meth¬ 
ods  for  mitigating  the  threat  include  prolifera¬ 
tion  prevention,  deterrence,  counterforce, 
and  active  and  passive  defenses.  The  Coun¬ 
terproliferation  Initiative  focuses  on  develop¬ 
ing  the  technologies  that  can  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  posed  in  each  of  these  categories,  with 
basic  goals  being  prevention  and  protection. 

Technologies  currently  underway  to  im¬ 
prove  counterforce  capabilities  include  de¬ 
velopment  of  improved  ground  and  airborne 
sensors,  enhanced  special  warheads,  agent 
defeat  technologies,  PC-based  targeting  tools, 
unconventional  attack  methods,  and  prompt 
kill  mechanisms  that  also  minimize  collateral 
effects. 
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Technologies  underway  to  improve  active 
and  passive  defenses  include  enhanced  early 
warning  capabilities,  biological  weapons  de¬ 
tection  and  identification,  and  development 
of  lightweight  and  low-cost  missiles. 

Significant  effort  has  also  been  placed  on 
developing  technologies  for  paramilitary  and 
special  operations  forces  actions.  These  pro¬ 
grams  are  geared  toward  the  development  of 
unique  chemical  and  biological  detection 
equipment,  perimeter  monitoring  sensors, 
and  technologies  for  early  active  denial. 

Overall,  the  U.S.  government  has  redi¬ 
rected  its  efforts  to  create  a  sound  counterpro¬ 
liferation  policy  aimed  at  prevention  and  pro¬ 
tection.  The  technologies  developed  will  im¬ 
prove  the  state  of  U.S.  military  preparedness 
for  future  needs. 

U.S.  Regional  Deterrence  Strategies 

Over  two  dozen  countries  are  known  or 
suspected  to  have  NBC  weapons,  excluding 
non-state  actors.  When  countries  acquire 
NBC  capabilities,  they  pose  risks  to  allies  and 
U.S.  forces  based  overseas  while  elevating 
the  risks  to  humanitarian  concerns  in  the  re¬ 
gions.  To  deal  effectively  with  the  increase  in 
proliferant  states,  the  U.S.  government  must 
consider  shifting  the  focus  to  a  regional  NBC 
deterrence  policy. 

Why  is  a  regional  approach  to  deterrence 
necessary?  Mainly  because  the  proliferants 
are  unique  and  live  in  different  regions  in  lim¬ 
ited  geographic  places.  The  CinCs  enable  the 
military  to  address  proliferation  issues  from  a 
regional  perspective,  which  allows  them  to 
play  a  central  role  in  developing,  coordinat¬ 
ing,  and  executing  regional  deterrence  policy. 

There  are  four  elements  to  an  effective  re¬ 
gional  approach.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
a  credible  stance.  A  regional  counter-NBC 
stance  must  be  consistent  with  national  pro¬ 
liferation  policy  and  other  national  or  re¬ 
gional  interests.  A  declaratory  policy  tailored 


to  that  region  and  to  differentiate  between 
nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  weapons 
(as  well  as  conventional  weapons)  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

Second,  a  regional  approach  requires  an 
analysis  of  the  region  and  its  players  to  de¬ 
termine  a  proliferant's  perspectives,  motiva¬ 
tions,  and  personalities,  and  how  they  can  be 
influenced.  Tracking  NBC  programs  to  in¬ 
clude  research,  development,  weapon ization, 
and  stockpiling  is  critical  to  the  profile,  as  is 
devising  specific  military  plans  and  options. 

Third,  a  regional  approach  requires  ade¬ 
quate  military  capabilities  and  the  strategies 
to  use  them.  Essential  elements  of  such  a 
strategy  include  training  for  NBC  warfare, 
providing  a  doctrine  for  fighting  in  an  NBC 
environment,  developing  procurement  initia¬ 
tives,  and  reviewing  war  plans. 

Finally,  the  establishment  of  regional  coa¬ 
litions  between  countries  is  an  important 
element  in  developing  a  concrete  regional 
approach.  The  development  of  mutually 
beneficial  relationships  with  those  that  have 
common  interests,  within  and  outside  a  re¬ 
gion,  is  important;  however,  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  must  keep  in  mind  that  it  cannot  al¬ 
ways  rely  on  support  from  other  parties. 

In  sum,  the  post-Cold  War  environment 
calls  for  an  increased  and  sustained  priority  to 
deter  and  counter  NBC  proliferation.  The  U.S. 
government  cannot  rely  on  deterrence  alone, 
but  must  also  develop  and  deploy  a  military 
capability  to  deny  the  enemy  the  benefits  of 
NBC  and  missile  use.  To  do  this  effectively, 
efforts  must  continue  to  shift  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  regional  and  regime-specific  deter¬ 
rence  strategies  that  take  into  account  unique 
political,  military,  and  cultural  dynamics. 

War  Termination  Issues  Involving  Major 
Regional  Contingencies 

In  assessing  the  change  from  a  bipolar 
Cold  War  environment  to  a  multipolar  re- 
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gional  context  with  an  increased  potential  for 
use  of  force,  one  must  not  overlook  likely 
roles  the  United  States  would  play  in  major 
regional  contingencies  (MRCs).  Specifically, 
how  will  these  conflicts  involving  nuclear, 
biological,  and  chemical  weapons  end?  This 
question  can  best  be  addressed  by  consider¬ 
ing  three  schools  of  thought: 

•  Any  MRC  will  be  won  by  the  aggressor, 
whose  weapons  will  deter  the  United 
States. 

•  Any  MRC  will  be  won  easily  by  the 
United  States,  because  the  United  States 
has  so  many  advantages. 

•  The  outcome  cannot  be  predicted,  be¬ 
cause  wars  gone  nuclear  move  to  a  politi¬ 
cal  realm. 

Each  approach  abdicates  responsibility  for 
thinking  through  and  shaping  how  wars 
should  end. 

To  understand  the  factors  which  influence 
the  decision-making  process  in  a  MRC,  an 
initial  look  at  the  wartime  calculus  must  be 
taken.  Both  the  United  States  and  the  aggres¬ 
sor  state  will  be  presented  with  a  series  of  al¬ 
ternatives  from  which  to  initiate  or  reply  to 
actions  throughout  the  course  of  a  war.  Ag¬ 
gressors  will  consider  using  NBC  weapons  to 
attempt  to  secure  a  decisive  victory,  intimi¬ 
date  the  United  States,  or  achieve  a  fait  ac¬ 
compli.  Once  the  decision  to  use  such  weap¬ 
ons  is  taken,  the  United  States  will  reply  by 
disengaging,  replying  in  kind,  retaliating  with 
nuclear  means,  or  expanding  the  aim  of  the 
war.  The  aggressor  will  then  respond  by  mov¬ 
ing  toward  peace,  matching  the  United  States, 
escalating,  or  exacting  retribution.  Each  sce¬ 
nario  will  vary  from  region  to  region  and  with 
the  nature  of  the  aggressor  state  involved.  In 
short,  the  outcomes  are  unpredictable. 

Although  each  case  must  be  evaluated  on 
its  own  merits  and  considered  in  the  context 
of  other  available  options,  various  factors  will 
influence  decisions  made  by  the  United 
States,  including  level  and  character  of  de¬ 


struction,  opponent's  likely  response  and  po¬ 
tential  to  inflict  destruction,  mood  of  the  U.S. 
public,  international  political  context,  con¬ 
gressional  debate  and  action,  and  judgment 
of  military  brinkmanship.  Given  past  ap¬ 
proaches  to  conflicts  and  wartime  situations, 
the  United  States  is  most  likely  to  change  the 
aim  of  a  war  and  to  reply  with  limited  retalia¬ 
tion.  Use  of  overwhelming  force,  including 
nuclear  reprisal,  is  not  a  likely  U.S.  approach. 

The  policy  community  plays  a  significant 
role  in  preparing  for  future  WMD  conflicts. 
The  Defense  Counterproliferation  Initiative, 
for  example,  focuses  on  changing  the  price  of 
relative  alternatives,  making  it  easier  for  the 
United  States  to  do  what  is  right  and  harder 
for  an  aggressor  to  contemplate  war. 

The  United  States  and  potential  adversar¬ 
ies  face  many  decisions  prior  to  achieving  the 
termination  of  a  war.  These  decisions  will 
define  both  outcomes  and  consequences,  and 
aim  to  secure  not  only  victory  in  war  but  also 
peace  after  war. 

Joint  U.S.-Russian  Study  on  Proliferation  and 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense 

In  an  attempt  to  understand  the  rationale 
and  mind-set  behind  each  country's  approach 
to  proliferation,  senior  members  from  the  U.S. 
government  and  the  Russian  Federation  met 
to  examine  the  potential  for  cooperative  re¬ 
sponses  to  global  WMD  proliferation  with  a 
special  focus  on  ballistic  missile  defense 
(BMD). 

The  two-year  study  concerned  itself  with 
the  following  topics: 

•  U.S.  and  Russian  views  on  proliferation 

•  U.S.  and  Russian  views  on  "tools"  for 

countering  proliferation 

•  The  potential  for  BMD  cooperation. 

First,  the  U.S.  and  Russian  teams  each 
presented  its  own  assessment  of  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  issue.  U.S.  team  members  described  pro- 
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liferation  as  a  growing  threat.  In  the  near 
term,  proliferation  endangered  U.S.  allies  and 
U.S.  troops  stationed  abroad.  In  the  long 
term,  proliferation  posed  a  threat  directly  to 
U.S.  borders.  The  Russians  saw  the  term 
"threat"  as  an  inappropriate  portrayal  of  the 
proliferation  situation;  rather,  the  Russian 
team  viewed  proliferation  as  a  "less-urgent 
potential  problem."  The  Russian  perspective 
surprised  U.S.  team  members.  Originally, 
U.S.  members  had  assumed  that  the  United 
States  and  Russia  shared  similar  views  which 
would  culminate  in  a  common  response.  In¬ 
deed,  U.S.  team  members  believed  that  Rus¬ 
sia  faced  a  greater  threat  from  proliferation 
than  the  United  States  because  Russia  is  geo¬ 
graphically  closer  to  rogue  states  (e.g.,  Iran, 
Iraq,  North  Korea,  Libya,  Syria)  that  could 
pose  the  greatest  problems. 

Russian  team  members  rejected  the  U.S. 
epithet  "rogue  states"  too.  The  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  identify  any  states  as  politi¬ 
cal  threats,  Russian  team  members  said.  The 
United  States  might  characterize  some  coun¬ 
tries  as  "rogues,"  but  to  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  these  countries  are  potential  clients,  po¬ 
tential  strategic  and/or  potential  trade  part¬ 
ners.  These  countries  were  Russia's  traditional 
partners  during  the  Cold  War,  and  forcing 
Russia  to  treat  them  as  "rogues"  foists  asym¬ 
metrical  costs  on  Russia.  With  the  economic 
challenges  Russia  faces  domestically,  all  out¬ 
side  trade  helps,  even  trade  with  so-called 
"rogues." 

Furthermore,  Russian  team  members  said 
that  casting  Iran,  Iraq,  North  Korea,  Syria,  and 
Libya  as  "rogue  states"  distorts  the  situation 
and  may  become  self-fulfilling  for  the  U.S. 
government.  Engagement,  not  isolation,  is  a 
much  more  constructive  policy  approach, 
Russian  team  members  said.  The  strength  of 
engagement,  Russian  team  members  said,  can 
be  seen  in  past  diplomatic  initiatives  such  as 
U.S.-Argentinean  negotiations  which  ended 
Argentina's  Condor  missile  program  and  re¬ 
cent  U.S.-led  negotiations  with  the  North  Ko¬ 
reans  that  culminated  in  North  Korea's  coop¬ 


eration  over  its  nuclear  facilities.  That  the 
Russians  offered  only  examples  of  successful 
U.S.  diplomatic  efforts  was  not  lost  on  U.S. 
team  members. 

Proliferation  is  a  threat  to  the  United 
States  because  the  latter  sends  expeditionary 
forces  throughout  the  world,  Russian  team 
members  said.  The  Russian  government  has 
no  plans  to  send  forces  abroad,  so  the  Rus¬ 
sians  will  not  be  exposed  to  this  threat.  In  any 
case,  these  so-called  "rogues,"  Russian  team 
members  said,  are  useful  to  the  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  because  they  keep  the  United  States 
in  check  at  no  cost  to  the  Russia  government. 

The  greater  threat,  Russian  team  members 
said,  arises  from  U.S.  responses  which  over 
emphasize  military-technical  solutions  such 
as  BMD  technology-the  sort  of  technology 
that  might  be  targeted  against  Russian  reve¬ 
nue  resources.  To  solve  this  problem,  said 
Russian  team  members,  would  require  joint 
cooperation.  It  was  hardly  the  type  of  coop¬ 
eration  the  U.S.  team  had  envisioned. 

Second,  the  teams  explored  counter¬ 
proliferation  tools.  U.S.  team  members  said 
that  the  U.S.  government  would  rely  on  all 
tools-deterrence,  defense,  and  diplomacy. 
The  Russian  team  reiterated  that  the  U.S. 
government  was  too  heavily  focused  on  mili¬ 
tary-technical  responses.  The  Russian  team 
favored,  instead,  multinational/bilateral  con¬ 
trol  and  negotiations,  proposing,  for  example, 
that  all  counterproliferation  actions  be  placed 
under  UN  auspices. 

In  anticipation  of  disagreement  over  the 
prospects  for  cooperation  in  BMD-the  third 
study  topic-the  U.S.  team  assured  the  Russian 
team  that  missile  defense  would  be 
"counterproliferation  oriented"  and  "limited," 
would  pose  no  threat  to  Russian  deterrence; 
and  would  not  violate  the  Anti-Ballistic  Mis¬ 
sile  (ABM)  Treaty;  therefore,  the  U.S.  team 
believed,  the  Russian  government  should 
work  with  U.S.  technologists  in  developing 
BMD. 
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Once  again,  Russian  team  members, 
based  on  the  following  arguments,  re¬ 
jected  the  U.S.  view:  (1)  as  previously 
stated,  Russia  sees  no  threat,  (2)  Russia 
already  has  a  defense  system  and  cannot 
afford  to  build  more,  and  (3)  there  is  no 
way  to  guarantee  that  the  nature  of  a  mis¬ 
sile  defense  strategy  will  not  become 
overly  robust  so  that  eventually  it  will 
pose  a  threat  to  Russian  security  interests. 
The  Russians  continued  by  saying  that  to 
engage  in  cooperation  in  this  area  simply 
licenses  the  U.S.  government  to  move 
ahead  in  an  area  in  which  the  Russian 
government  has  few  resources  and  no 
money  to  contribute.  In  addition,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  team  felt  that  the  U.S.  government 
would  not  pursue  any  missile  defense 
program  that  would  cause  the  United 
States  to  jeopardize  the  ABM  Treaty,  de¬ 
spite  declarations  to  the  contrary  from 
members  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Russian  team  members  proposed, 
however,  joint  programs  with  the  United 
States  for  some  early  warning  and  theater 
missile  defense  (TMD)  development,  in 
addition  to  a  return  to  discussions  which 
enhance  mutual  understanding.  The  two 
teams  agreed  that  limited  BMD  is  not  a 
threat  to  deterrence  and  that  there  is  a 
shared  desire  to  cooperate  and  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  Missile  Tech¬ 
nology  Control  Regime,  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  other  multi¬ 
lateral  fora. 

The  U.S.  team  reached  the  following 
conclusions:  (1)  There  is  much  less  intel¬ 
lectual  commonality  than  originally  imag¬ 
ined.  (2)  The  Russian  government  regards 
U.S.  views  on  missile  defense  and  coun¬ 
terproliferation  with  distrust  and  skepti¬ 
cism.  (3)  Cooperation  on  missile  defense 
is  conceivable  but  would  require  consid¬ 
erable  U.S.  reassurance. 

The  Russian  team  concluded:  (1)  U.S. 
views  on  "proliferation  threats"  are  alarm¬ 


ist  and  largely  groundless.  (2)  U.S.  inten¬ 
tions  may  be  interpreted  as  benign  or 
cynical.  (3)  U.S.  responses  over¬ 
emphasize  military-technical  solutions 
which  might  be  aimed  at  potential  part¬ 
ners.  (4)  The  U.S.  trend  is  toward  missile 
defense,  and  deployment  is  simply  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time.  (5)  Cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  is  possible,  but  it 
must  include  broader  approaches  in  a 
multilateral  context. 

As  a  yet-to-be  completed  task,  the 
U.S.  team  invited  the  Russian  team  to 
elaborate  on  reassurance  measures  and 
on  possible  future  joint  efforts.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  team  has  accepted  the  U.S.  offer. 

Summary 

Despite  the  many  complications  and 
political  sensitivities  associated  with  the 
use  of  military  force,  in  some  cases  it  may 
be  the  only  way  to  protect  security  inter¬ 
ests  and  prevent  or  respond  to  prolifera¬ 
tion  in  the  post-Cold  War  environment. 
Panelists  reiterated  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  U.S.  government  to  continue  to 
acquire  the  capabilities  necessary  to  deter 
and  defend  against  the  NBC-armed  adver¬ 
sary,  to  focus  on  developing  regional  de¬ 
terrence  and  defense  strategies,  and  to 
forge  ahead  on  cooperation  with  nuclear 
states  such  as  Russia.  An  approach  based 
on  these  precepts  will  strengthen  U.S. 
national  security  in  today's  uncertain 
global  security  environment. 
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Federation 

Arms  control  initiatives  have  been 
successful  and  powerfully  effective  in 
achieving  their  goals.  The  indefinite  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (NPT)  and  the  denuclearization  of 
Kazakstan  and  Ukraine  are  just  the  latest 
examples  of  arms  control's  strength  and 
vitality.  With  all  of  this  success,  why  talk 
of  fragility?  In  this  roundtable,  two  rea¬ 
sons  emerged: 

First,  arms  control  today  is  messy 
compared  to  the  rarefied  arms  control  of 
the  Cold  War.  Back  in  the  "good  old 
days,"  arms  control  was  simple  because  it 
focused  primarily  on  bilateral  arrange¬ 
ments  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Negotiations,  when  they 
occurred  (which  was  relatively  infre¬ 
quently),  took  place  between  only  two 
sides-East  and  West.  Today,  arms  control 
negotiations  take  place  constantly,  in¬ 
clude  the  majority  of  the  global  commu¬ 
nity,  and  involve  a  myriad  of  topics  rang¬ 
ing  from  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
to  land  mines  to  eye-damaging  lasers. 
Cold  War  old-timers  are  not  used  to  the 
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diversity  and  pandemonium  of  the  post- 
Cold  War  world.  Arms  control  looks  so 
confusing  and  appears  fragile  because 
arms  control,  in  the  words  of  one  panelist, 
has  become  "balkanized  with  no  central 
focus."  With  all  of  this  untidiness,  there  is 
a  feeling  among  the  arms  control  com¬ 
munity  that  anything  can  happen-free- 
wheeling  Russian  nuclear  scientists  could 
sell  their  knowledge  to  the  highest  bidder, 
non-state  actors  could  strike  at  any  major 
city  with  chemical/biological  weapons, 
any  country  could  pull  itself  out  of  the 
NPT  on  a  whim  (as  North  Korea  did  in 
1993).  All  of  this  was  possible  ten  years 
ago,  but  the  Cold  War  provided  a  ready¬ 
made  environment  that  rendered  these 
scenarios,  if  not  improbable,  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  compared  to  a  U.S.-Soviet  Ar¬ 
mageddon.  Today,  the  sheer  enormity -t5f 
the  task  combined  with  the  post-Cold 
War  disorder  has  quite  naturally  created  a 
sense  of  uneasiness. 

Secondly,  the  perception  of  fragility  is 
exacerbated  by  the  nature  of  arms  control 
itself.  Arms  control  is  intimately  tied  to 
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geopolitical  vicissitudes  and  is  subject  to 
shifts  in  the  international  system.  This  is 
what  one  panelist  meant  when  he  said 
that  arms  control  is  "the  art  of  the  achiev¬ 
able,"  because  arms  control  is  merely  a 
reflection  of  the  international  system  in 
which  it  exists.  The  Cold  War  highlighted 
bilateral  arms  control,  while  today's  sys¬ 
tem  highlights  multilateral  arms  control, 
what  one  panelist  referred  to  as  the  sys¬ 
tem  with  "no  coherent  framework."  Some 
members  of  the  arms  control  community 
appear  jittery  because  they  long  for  the 
order  and  control  that  disappeared  with 
the  old  bipolar  international  system. 

Successes 

Early  in  this  decade,  the  Soviet  Union 
began  to  disintegrate  rapidly,  destroying 
bonds  that  had  tied  Soviet  republics  to¬ 
gether  for  many  decades.  No  one  knew 
how  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  system 
would  unfold.  Would  it  be  peaceful? 
How  many  of  the  fifteen  new  independ¬ 
ent  states  (NIS)  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
(FSU)  would  face  turmoil,  revolution,  or 
terrorism?  Who  would  reside  over  the 
FSU  nuclear  stockpile?  Would  any  of  their 
warheads  or  missiles  fall  into  the  hands  of 
revolutionaries,  terrorists,  or  black  mar¬ 
keteers? 

In  light  of  great  uncertainty,  the  U.S. 
government  recognized  the  risks  of  inac¬ 
tion  and  moved  quickly  by  making  dra¬ 
matic  unilateral  arms  control  proposals  in 
late  September  1991,  pledging  to  disman¬ 
tle  all  of  its  nuclear  weapons.  In  early  Oc¬ 
tober  1991,  President  Gorbachev  re¬ 
sponded  in  kind,  and  in  1992  the  Russian 
government  reaffirmed  Gorbachev's 
commitment  to  denuclearize.  The  Nunn- 
Lugar  program  created  additional  momen¬ 
tum  and  offered  prospects  for  the  FSU's 
ability  to  implement  the  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Treaty  (START)  and  other  arms 
control  arrangements.  The  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  initiated  a  plan  to  purchase  500 


metric  tons  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
from  dismantled  Soviet  weapons  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  it  would  find 
its  way  onto  the  global  black  market. 

There  has  been  little  mystery  to  U.S. 
involvement  in  arms  control  efforts  in  the 
NIS.  The  U.S.  government  saw  the  need 
for  a  new  and  cooperative  relationship 
with  FSU  states  based  on  the  presence  of 
nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  (NBC) 
weapons  and  ballistic  missiles  in  these 
cash-starved  nations.  Most  of  the  former 
Soviet  nuclear-weapons  complex  was  in 
Russia,  but  bits  and  pieces  were  scattered 
throughout  the  republics,  and  four  of  the 
states  (Russia,  Ukraine,  Kazakstan,  and 
Belarus)  were  de  facto  nuclear-weapons 
states.  This  situation  raised  the  specter  of 
unbridled  proliferation  of  NBC  weapons 
at  a  time  when  the  memory  of  Iraq's  NBC 
and  missile  program  was  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  U.S.  policymakers.  The  discov¬ 
ery  of  Iraq's  massive  program  was  a  wake- 
up  call;  never  again  would  the  United 
States  be  caught  by  surprise. 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
delegitimized  or  weakened  current  ar¬ 
rangements  such  as  the  NPT,  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee  for  Multilateral  Export 
Control  (COCOM),  Australia  Group,  and 
Missile  Technology  Control  Regime.  The 
hemorrhaging  of  NBC  weapons,  their 
components,  and  their  technologies  to 
aggressive  states  and  non-state  actors  was 
cause  for  great  concern.  Only  Russia  had 
the  infrastructure  in  place  for  maintaining 
control  over  WMD,  and  the  others  in  the 
FSU  had  to  start  from  scratch.  Even  the 
Russian  government  was  unaccustomed 
to  new  commercial  ventures  that  were  no 
longer  under  its  control.  Each  state  had  to 
confront  the  prospects  of  black  market 
influences  and  the  lack  of  modern  safe¬ 
guards  to  prevent  proliferation. 
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Fortunately,  in  the  last  four  years  there 
has  emerged  a  new  high-level  focus  on 
strengthening  the  NPT  while  adjusting  to 
new  global  realities,  with  Russia  as  one  of 
the  principal  participants.  The  IAEA  began 
to  develop  "challenge  inspections"  in  the 
wake  of  failures  revealed  after  the  war 
against  Iraq.  COCOM  has  been  replaced 
with  Wassenaar,  disengaging  from  the 
containment  strategy  of  the  Cold  War  to 
controlling  technology  exports  to  poten¬ 
tial  proliferants  around  the  globe.  The  NIS 
are  the  biggest  challenge  in  the  arms  con¬ 
trol  field,  but  much  has  happened  on  the 
positive  side. 

Denuclearization  in  the  non-Russian 
NIS  is  almost  complete;  nuclear  material 
control,  protection,  and  accounting  pro¬ 
grams  are  well  under  way  in  Russia;  and 
the  International  Science  Technology 
Center  has  subsidized  over  11,000  FSU 
scientists  who  formerly  worked  on  NBC 
weapons,  to  encourage  them  to  stay  in 
their  countries  rather  than  move  to  aspir¬ 
ing  proliferant  states.  U.S.  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  organization- 
sponsored  export  control  training  semi¬ 
nars  have  assisted  Russia  and  the  NIS  in 
diminishing  the  likelihood  of  export  leaks. 

Post-Cold  War  Jitters 

The  perception  of  fragility  among  the 
arms  control  community  stems  mostly 
from  the  unfamiliar  and  precarious  nature 
of  the  multipolar  international  system. 
Traditionally,  arms  control  was  built 
around  long-term  enduring  agreements 
between  two  superpowers.  With  all  that 
has  changed,  many  of  the  treaties  need  to 
be  adapted  to  today's  environment.  For 
example,  the  Treaty  on  Conventional 
Forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  did  not  envision 
the  possibility  that  Poland  would  some 
day  be  a  member  of  NATO,  but  that  may 
come  to  pass.  The  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
(ABM)  Treaty  limits  antiballistic  missile 
technology,  but  this  too  might  need  to  be 


revamped  if  the  perception  of  increased 
ballistic  missile  vulnerability  (to  "rogue" 
states)  continues  in  the  United  States. 

Arms  control  today  is  much  more 
complicated  than  it  was  under  the  old 
system.  "Ten  years  ago  life  was  simple," 
said  one  panelist  from  the  United  States, 
"today  it  seems  like  we're  all  over  the 
place  with  no  central  focus  and  no  coher¬ 
ent  framework."  As  noted  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  Plenary  I,  some  members  of  the 
U.S.  arms  control  community  want  an 
arms  control  tsar  who  would  bring  the 
"chaos"  under  control.  The  merits  of  an 
arms  control  tsar  can  be  debated,  but,  if 
nothing  else,  the  call  for  one  illustrates 
the  desire  to  set  the  arms  control  house  in 
order  in  today's  murky  global  political 
environment. 

The  sense  of  precariousness  is  keenly 
felt  by  the  U.S.  arms  control  community 
which  was,  after  all,  so  enmeshed  in  the 
old  bipolar  system.  There  is  fear  among 
some  members  of  the  community  that 
now  that  the  Cold  War  is  over,  and,  in  the 
American  view,  was  won  by  the  West, 
the  American  people  might  abandon  arms 
control,  forget  its  relevance,  and  refuse  to 
spend  the  money  for  the  kind  of  hedges 
that  inspection,  data  collection,  and  stew¬ 
ardship  arms  control  regimes  require. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  in  a  lib¬ 
eral  republic,  yet  nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  progress  it  has  achieved. 
One  panelist  worried  that  the  U.S.  arms 
control  community  risked  alienating  itself 
from  the  American  people  by  preoccupy¬ 
ing  itself  with  marginal  and  "counter¬ 
productive  endeavors"  such  as  the  ban¬ 
ning  of  landmines  and  eye-damaging  la¬ 
sers,  which  might  in  a  time  of  need  un¬ 
dermine  U.S.  security  capabilities  rather 
than  enhance  them.  "We  must  stick  with 
the  basics  of  arms  control  which  are  for 
the  purposes  of  improving  U.S.  national 
security,"  he  said. 
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Another  panelist  agreed  that  the  U.S. 
arms  control  community  must  integrate 
arms  control  into  broader  U.S.  national 
security  concerns  to  keep  congressional 
and  public  support  alive.  This  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  because  so  many  of  today's  key  is¬ 
sues  in  arms  control  are  multilateral.  As  a 
consequence,  U.S.  national  security  inter¬ 
ests  are  not  nearly  as  discernible  to  the 
American  public  as  negotiations  were 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Cold  War. 
The  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  and 
the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  for 
example,  are  multilateral  agreements. 
They  are  not  new,  but  the  high  priority 
and  degree  of  attention  they  are  receiving 
is.  If  the  American  public  rejects  their  im¬ 
portance,  the  U.S.  arms  control  effort 
could  lose  its  funding. 

Aspects  of  U.S.  nonproliferation  pol¬ 
icy  contribute  to  the  sense  of  vulnerabil¬ 
ity.  Current  efforts  such  as  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Threat  Reduction  (CTR)  program  con¬ 
stitute  preventive  defense.  These  types  of 
programs  have  faced  resistance  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  throughout  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  because  the  implementation  of  such 
programs  is  difficult  to  discern,  as  nothing 
tangible  emerges  from  them  once  they 
have  been  completed.  In  1956,  the  U.S. 
government  rejected  comprehensive  pre¬ 
ventive  air  defense  recommendations 
made  by  the  Gaither  Committee.  At  the 
time,  the  American  public  was  unwilling 
to  spend  money  on  passive  defense  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  attitude  has  been,  and  it  holds 
true  today,  that  the  American  public  will 
not  spend  money  on  passive  systems  that 
do  not  win  wars.  Consequently,  defense 
programs  are  almost  exclusively  product 
oriented  (e.g.,  weapon  systems,  force 
structure,  and  military  operations).  The 
benefits  of  CTR,  as  a  preventive  defense, 
are  perceived  as  ambiguous,  particularly 
because  it  lacks  a  product.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  support  of  the  CTR  program  from 


Capitol  Hill  has  been  tepid.  The  lackluster 
endorsement  of  preventive  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  programs,  such  as  CTR,  magnifies  the 
feeling  of  fragility  in  the  U.S.  arms  control 
community. 

Arms  Control  as  Reactive 

The  reactive  nature  of  the  arms  con¬ 
trol  field  adds  to  the  perception  of  fragil¬ 
ity.  Conceptually,  arms  control  can  be 
understood  as  a  tool,  a  strategy,  a  by¬ 
product  of  national  security  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  As  a  result,  arms  control 
never  leads  or  creates  policy  but,  rather, 
is  led  by  policy  and  is  subservient  to 
larger  systemic  forces.  The  recognition 
that  arms  control  is  a  means  of  statecraft 
and  not  an  end  led  one  member  of  the 
audience  to  assert,  "we  only  address  the 
symptoms  of  the  problem  but  not  the 
cause."  The  theme  of  arms  control  as  a 
subsidiary  of  larger  geopolitical  and  pol¬ 
icy  variables  was  articulated  by  a  panelist 
who  said  that  "even  if  the  Russia  problem 
is  totally  solved  we  have  to  face  the  in¬ 
herent  fragility  of  any  nonproliferation 
regime  [because  arms  control]  institutions 
and  regimes  always  have  to  play  catch-up 
with  the  times."  Arms  control  only  goes  as 
far  as  the  system  will  allow.  When  the 
system  shifts,  as  it  did  in  1991  from  bipo¬ 
lar  to  multipolar,  arms  control  shifts  too, 
and  all  the  old  treaty  regimes  must  be  re¬ 
adjusted  to  fit  the  new  geopolitical  reali¬ 
ties  (as  mentioned  earlier  with  regard  to 
the  CFE,  START,  and  ABM  Treaties). 

Solutions? 

The  transcendent  nature  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  did  not  lend  itself  easily  to  specific 
technical  and  policy  remedies.  (The  one 
exception  concerned  the  reworking  of 
older  agreements.  On  this  topic  one  pan¬ 
elist  commended  the  START  Joint  Com¬ 
pliance  Inspection  Committee  and  said 
such  efforts  must  continue  if  these  treaties 
are  to  survive  into  the  next  century.) 
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Mostly,  panelists  urged  U.S.  and  interna¬ 
tional  policymakers  to  maintain  their 
commitment  to  arms  control  and  to  fulfill 
their  treaty  obligations. 

There  was  particular  concern  about 
the  question  of  long-term  U.S.  commit¬ 
ment  stemming  from  its  traditional  am¬ 
bivalence  toward  internationalism.  Elabo¬ 
rating  on  this  point,  one  panelist  said  that 
the  American  people  have  always  been 
"twitchy"  about  internationalism,  and  this 
is  reflected  in  the  public  mind-set  and  in 
the  government-in  the  ways  in  which 
problems  are  put  forward  and  in  which 
options  are  debated  and  selected.  Unilat¬ 
eral  action  has  long  been  a  core  concept 
of  American  individualism.  Since 
Woodrow  Wilson's  failures  at  Versailles 
in  1918,  Americans  have  never  com¬ 
pletely  lost  their  distaste  for  international¬ 
ism,  especially  when  it  is  untidy,  ambigu¬ 
ous,  complicated,  and  not  under  their 
complete  control.  At  such  moments 
Americans  struggle  against  the  temptation 
to  withdraw  from  international  politics. 

The  best  antidote  against  American 
defection  from  the  international  arena  is 
to  ensure  that  U.S.  involvement  in  multi¬ 
national  efforts  (such  as  many  arms  con¬ 
trol  negotiations,  but  also  in  peacekeep¬ 
ing  initiatives  such  as  in  Bosnia)  promotes 
U.S.  national  security  interests.  To  do  so 
requires  a  clear  vision  of  U.S.  national 
security  interests.  Panelists  hoped  that 
internal  discourse  and  debates-which  are 
alive  and  well-will  continue  to  provide 
clarity  and  constant  reevaluation  to  make 
dealing  with  the  messiness  of  interna¬ 
tional  politics  more  manageable. 

Other  Topics:  U.S.-Russian  Relations 

At  times  during  the  roundtable,  panel¬ 
ists  delved  into  relatively  less  abstract  top¬ 
ics,  such  as  the  direction  of  international 
security  and  how  it  would  be  impacted 
by  a  shift  in  U.S.-Russian  relations.  The 


U.S.  government  should  seriously  con¬ 
sider  whether  it  is  worth  the  risk  of  weak¬ 
ening  U.S.-Russian  relations  by  pursuing  a 
missile  defense  program  which  might  vio¬ 
late  the  ABM  Treaty.  Ignoring  Russian 
concerns  in  this  area  might  bring  out  the 
"worst  monsters"  within  the  context  of 
domestic  Russian  politics  and  jeopardize 
progress  on  START  II.  In  addition,  the 
U.S.  government  should  recognize  how 
the  expansion  of  NATO  might  alter  the 
strategic  balance  in  Eurasia,  especially  if 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  are  deployed  in 
new  member  countries. 

Summary 

The  hand  wringing  in  the  arms  control 
community,  as  evidenced  during  this 
roundtable,  is  largely  over  the  fact  that  the 
global  security  environment  has  become 
unwieldy  and  unpredictable  during  the 
recent  years  of  multipolarity.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  Cold  War  situation,  in 
which  the  determinants  of  arms  control 
success  or  failure  were  relatively  limited 
in  number  and  scope  (although  miscalcu¬ 
lation  in  security  matters  could  have 
apocalyptic  results).  Further  complications 
today  include  the  difficulties  in  simply 
defining  the  challenges  and  threats,  and 
in  balancing  cost  cutting  with  defense 
needs. 

Despite  the  current  frustrations  and 
uncertainties-and  perceived  frailties-in 
arms  control,  the  roundtable  demon¬ 
strated  convincingly  what  is  often  forgot¬ 
ten:  that  even  with  all  of  the  treaty  terms, 
monitoring  technologies,  and  implemen¬ 
tation  methods,  the  process  of  controlling 
arms  rests  with  people.  The  participants  in 
this  session  and  during  the  conference  as 
a  whole  were  a  reminder,  finally,  that 
with  the  people  there  is  seldom  fragility, 
but,  rather,  a  robust  community  devoted 
to  controlling  arms  while  preserving  na¬ 
tional  and  global  security. 
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